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Herbert Warren Wind takes you to the lively land 
which has become the world's leading sports nation 




The Shirts: 

Van Heusen makes them to 
a man’s idea of smart, easy- 
going comfort. And (be warned!) 
in such a handsome array of new 
styles and colors, you’ll find it 
hard to stop with just one or two! 



The fabric: 

Automatic wash & wear jersey 
of 100% Acrilan* acrylic fiber. 
Soft, sturdy jersey. Pop these 
shirts into the washer-dryer. On 
they go again with little if any 
ironing! (Dry clean, too.) 



The Result: 

You take it easy. She takes it 
easier! So take a look and take 
home several. Wherever Van 
Heusen shirts are sold ... in 
sizes S, M, L and XL. (Left) 
about 35. (Right) about 34. 
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Safest 
way 
to carry 
your 
money 



AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

Now pre-packaged to save you time! It takes only 90 seconds to safeguard your travel funds with American 
Express Travelers Cheques in the exact amounts and denominations you need most often. Most banks now 
have the new pre-packaged Cheques in addition to the regular ones. American Express Travelers Cheques 
are accepted everywhere, good until used. Prompt refund if lost or stolen. Cost only a penny a dollar. 

NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 
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the most 
remarkable 

tire ever built 

to protect 

your family 


THE NEW 

GENERAL DUAL 90 

with 2 treads and exclusive Nygen Cord 



Modern traffic and high- 
speed freeway hazards call 
for the complete protection 
of the Dual 90. Amazingly 
strong, safe and completely 
puncture-free. 


free road 
service if 
you have 
a puncture 
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Cover: Auslrulia ► 

A kaleidoscopic place of lively 
energy, Australia is the latest 
big power to appear in sport. 
Herbert Warren Wind begins 
his colorful report on it, the 
first of two parts, on page 84. 

Photographs by Jerry Cooke 



Next week 


► Is bridge dangerous? No, 
but it can be hysterical. Jack 
Olsen writes of the masterful 
world of Expert Charles Gor- 
en and a raft of other noted 
and entertaining players. 


► Something is always hap- 
pening to Orlando Cepeda of 
the Giants: a home run, a 
bean ball, a riot. Roy Terrell 
tells the story of San Fran- 
cisco’s favorite ballplayer. 


► Alfred Wright introduces 
Chris Dunphy, septuagenari- 
an storyteller, bon vivant and 
friend of the famous, who 
golfs in the 70s and has the 
winning bets as his proof. 
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mellowed to 
magnificence 
by slow 
cedar 
aging 


Seven streamlined 
inches of the costliest 
Cuban vintage tobaccos, 


individually jacketed in Spanish 
Cedar to preserve their matchless 
mildness and flavor. 


Special offer to 
cigar connoisseurs 

To add to your smoking pleasure, 
this elegant Nappa Calf cigar 
case, packed with 3 Gold Label 
Cedaromas, is yours for the price 
of the cigars alone. (Offer limited. 
Only 1 to a smoker.) Send $1.00 
with your name and address to: 



Gradiaz, Annis & Co., Dept. l. Factory No. 1 , Tampa, Fla. 
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Dial to be sure! 


Some soaps are soap. Some are not— they’re detergents. Some give 
you deodorant protection— others do not. Dial is real soap with AT-7 
in it to remove the bacteria that cause perspiration odor. 

Mild and sure. The only soap for people who like people. 



~ Aren’t you 
glad you use 
Dial Soap! 



SCORECARD 

Events and Discoveries of the Week 


A chance at the majors 

The new baseball and football leagues 
are bringing the promise of big-time 
professional sports to cities which 
never had such teams before. Conspic- 
uously absent from the widening ath- 
letic map, however, are the cities of 
the South. One little-discussed but 
vital reason: segregation. 

By law, policy, or a chilly reaction 
at the gate, major southern cities 
have shown they will not accept in- 
tegrated athletic events, and no pro- 
fessional team would care to leave its 
Wilt Chamberlains, Willie Mayses 
and Jim Browns at home. 

Last week, however, an Atlanta 
lawyer named Eaton Chalkley forced 
his city to face its sports future. 
He obtained an American Football 
League franchise for Atlanta, added 
it to the Continental baseball league 
franchise he already holds and turned 
to the city government. Either con- 
vince Georgia of the city’s right to 
hold integrated events in a state- 
owned stadium, he told the city fa- 
thers, or build a stadium of our own 
with no racial barriers restricting the 
choice of players. 

If the council does neither, the fran- 
chises will likely be lost, and Atlanta 
will remain in the minor league Solid 
South. 

Colors of the cloth 

For most people, the big race was at 
Churchill Downs last week, but for 
the Rev. John Gibson it was in Fort 
Erie, Ontario. The 84-year-old An- 
glican clergyman fulfilled a lifetime 
ambition when he saw his filly, She’s 
a Gem, win her first start. Reverend 
Gibson’s colors: black with white 
collar, white halo on left shoulder. 

Joke on Frank? 

Faculty representatives at a meeting 
of the Atlantic Coast Conference were 
informally talking last week about 
possible new restrictions on football 
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scholarships. The thought horrified 
Frank Howard, Clemson’s football 
coach. He planted his tongue firmly 
in his cheek and told the professors 
he had a six-point program for foot- 
ball de-emphasis entitled: If You 
Gotta Kill the Grand Old Game. The 
program : 

1) Make the ACC an 11-member 
conference with each team playing a 
10-game schedule against the other 
members. Post-season games would 
be banned. 

2) Pool all gate receipts, and divide 
them up at the end of the season. 

3) Pay all coaches the same salary; 
win, lose or draw. 

4) Have a required academic cur- 
riculum for every player. 

5) Limit each school to the same 
number of players. 

6) Rotate coaches every four years 
(“Like the Methodists do with min- 
isters”). 

Absurd? The other ACC coaches 
thought so, but Coach Howard may 
find some faculty members asking: 
“What’s so funny?” (see page 22). 

Pride before a ball 

While four big leaguers were swing- 
ing like Little Leaguers in Chicago 


JIM LEMON: SECURITY PROVES A TRIAL 



( page 32) one of them was dressing 
like a Little Leaguer in Washington 
last week. Jim Lemon, the Senators’ 
strapping left fielder, batted against 
Cleveland wearing a kid-style hel- 
met which resembled a cap with ear 
muffs. He got two hits and a walk 
for the day, but the resultant razzing 
made it plain his pride was more vul- 
nerable than his head. Lemon hasn’t 
worn the helmet since. 

A ready raft 

Because a retired Army general had 
a flat tire in Texas last year the Red 
Cross has a new lifesaving suggestion. 
The general, John O’Reilly, saw how 
much trouble a service station at- 
tendant had submerging his tubeless 
tire (wheel and all, of course) and 
wondered if inflated tires could be 
used as emergency life preservers. 

He told the Texas Red Cross, which 
tested his idea. The Red Cross found 
that any spare tire, just as it is car- 
ried in the trunk of a car, will support 
six people hanging to its edge or one 
on top. 

The heart of the matter 

J. D. Steel, a senior lecturer in vet- 
erinary medicine at the University of 
Sydney, is getting to the heart of 
what makes harness horses go. After 
examining cardiograms of hundreds 
of horses at Harold Park, a Sydney 
track, Steel has devised a figure rat- 
ing known as a Heart Score. Based 
on the size of the horse’s heart, the 
Heart Score varies from 86 to 146. 
Steel is of the opinion that a horse 
must have a Heart Score of 110 or 
higher to be capable of winning three 
to six races at Harold, and, generally, 
his figures have borne him out. 

Steel is coming here this week, but 
lest desperate system bettors besiege 
him for inside information: a dis- 
heartening word. Steel takes pains to 
point out that Heart Score is not a 
substitute for good training or driv- 
ing, nor will it overcome a rough 
gait, bad barrier manners, unsound 
limbs, heavy worm infestations or 
wind defects. Nor, may we add, is 
it a substitute for the most intangi- 
ble quality called heart. 

Walden wild and wet 

Walden Pond, on whose wild shores 
and idle waters Henry David Tho- 
reau lingered more than 100 years 
ago, has, like much of that early, 



WALDEN POND: TO BE THE WAY IT WAS 


innocent world, been changed by bull- 
dozers, a trailer camp named Walden 
Breezes, hot dog stands and old beer 
cans (SI, Oct. 28, 1957). In the name 
of recreation, trees were felled on the 
eastern shore to make an addition to 
the present beach area, a slope was 
stripped and a concrete bathhouse 
and a paved road to the water were 
proposed. On weekends, Walden Pond 
resembles a rustic Coney Island. 

Last week the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court, acting on a suit brought 
against the Middlesex County Com- 
missioners by a handful of Lincoln- 
Concord residents, backed by the 
Thoreau Society and a Save Walden 
Committee, ruled that the pond 
“must be violated no further.” It 
ordered the commissioners to replant 
trees, restore landscaping and prevent 
erosion. Taking “judicial notice” of 
Walden, the court said improvements 
could be made only “so long as the 
physical aspect, character and appear- 
ance of the shores and woodlands are 
not essentially changed.” 

Bravo, and as Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins once wrote: 

What would the world be, once bereft 
Of wet and of wildness? Let them be left, 
O let them be left, wildness and wet; 
Long live the weeds and the wilderness yet. 

Fitness note 

Motorized carts have brought us golf 
without walking. Now, thanks to two 
Florida inventors who have marketed 
a magnetized metal tee which clings 
to clubheads, there is going to be golf 
without stooping. 


Doubled off home 

If Los Angeles, with its short (251 
feet) left-field fence, is a pitcher’s 
purgatory, Memphis is a hurler’s hell. 
Forced to convert a high school foot- 
ball stadium into a baseball diamond 
after their own park burned down, 
the Memphis Chicks found them- 
selves with a 40-foot screen in right 
field a scant 204 feet from home plate. 

Last week, in the opener against 
the Birmingham Barons, 11 home 
runs were popped over the screen, and 
the Baron right fielder deserted his 
post completely, choosing to play be- 
hind second base instead, like a short 
center in softball. Southern Associa- 
tion President Hal Totten, appalled 
at the mesh, ruled that all balls hit 
over the screen from now on will be 
doubles, not home runs. A good rul- 
ing, but it still isn’t baseball. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



ruth hodge. 21-year- 
old political science 
major at Wellesley, 
after taking first in her 
college’s 66th annual 
hoop roll, stated she 
wasn’t ready to toss 
her hat into the matri- 
monial ring, despite 
tradition that winner 
will be first senior to 



old ex- Marine from 
Baltimore, upset Mas- 
ters Champion Arnold 
Palmer in Houston 
Classic with a corae- 
from-behind, 3-under- 
par victory in 18-hole 
playoff. It was Collins' 
second win in three 
years of regular tour- 
nament play. 


Change of fortunes 

In his three years at Redemptorist 
High School in Kansas City, Mo., 
Coach Herb Higgins felt he had over- 
come all the vicissitudes of his busi- 
ness: injuries, bad bounces, flunked- 
out players and the rest. Riding high 
with a championship football team 
and a fine basketball squad, he was 
looking forward to next season. Last 
week diocesan officials turned Re- 
demptorist into a girls’ school. 

Blaze of glory 

As any devotee of Sherlock Holmes 
knows, Silver Blaze took the Wessex 
Cup after Holmes had solved the 
mystery of his disappearance. What 
the devotee may not know is that a 
jumper named Silver Blaze has won 
two races this year. No phantom, this 
Silver Blaze is owned by Allison L. S. 
Stern, a New York stockbroker and 
member of the Baker Street Irregu- 
lars, a group dedicated to the perpet- 
uation of Holmesiana. 

Doing his bit for Sherlock, Stern 
has named horses Speckled Band, 
Irene Adler, Mycroft, Naval Treaty, 
Baskerville, Dr. Watson, Young Stam- 
ford and Final Problem. The big race 
for Stern’s jumper is likely to be the 
ninth running of the Silver Blaze 
Handicap at Aqueduct in September. 
A little irregularity by the Baker 
Streeters has just about convinced 
Aqueduct to make the Silver Blaze, 
formerly run on the flat, a steeple- 
chase this year. Summer book favor- 
ite? Elementary, my dear Watson. 



old sophomore at Lub- 
bock (Texas) Christian 
College, won his third 
Best All-around Cow- 
boy title of season 
when he placed first in 
bareback bronc riding 
and first in calf rop- 
ingat Hardin-Simmons 
University’s rodeo at 
Abilene, Texas. 


37, Annapolis pediatri- 
cian, became first 
American yachtsman 
to win Princess Eliza- 
beth Cup for Interna- 
tional 14’s when he 
sailed his dinghy Sa- 
lute to four firsts and 
one second in five-race 
series at Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


(rhymes with boney). 
17-year-old apprentice 
jockey from Hinsdale, 
111. who has been racing 
for less than a year, be- 
came the biggest news 
of Aqueduct meeting 
when he rode 19 of his 
first 52 mounts to vic- 
tory. including five in 
one day. 


CEL RUTLEDGE, 17- 
year-old Oly mpic hope- 
ful from Austin, Texas, 
who includes Shotput- 
ter Bill Nieder among 
her coaches, took part 
in her third track meet 
— the Bluebonnet Belle 
Relays in San Angelo, 
Texas — set meet rec- 
ords in shotput, discus 
and javelin. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE RIGHT TIME 
FOR COURAGE 

There is little doubt, from the evidence cited on 
pages 22 to 25, that Indiana University is guilty 
as chai'ged of something or other in connection 
with the recruiting of athletes, but the question 
remains: Just what is it guilty of? The simplest 
answer seems to be — of getting caught. 

Virtually every sports-minded college these 
days seeks by hook or by crook to attract the 
most promising talent in the schoolboy athletic 
world to its campus. The main differences lie in 
whether the accent is more firmly on the hook or 
on the crook. Indiana’s offense against the ac- 
cepted standard was that its approach was blatant 
where that of the others is subtle, that it was 
bold and brassy where others are furtive and fe- 
line, that it was- in a manner of speaking — 
straightforward and outspoken where the fash- 
ion is to be devious and doubletalking. 

We are not suggesting that Indiana, apparently 
operating in flagrant violation of the NCAA rules, 
should be forgiven its sins. We are suggesting that 
it should not be punished merely because of the 
flagrancy with which they were committed. There 
is, we believe, something basically wrong with an 
attitude that puts a premium on hypocrisy; that 
says high-pressure recruiting is all right so long 
as it is not made obvious. 

“Even without any illegal offers,” writes George 
Young, chairman of the NCAA infractions com- 
mittee, in a recent magazine article, “high-pres- 
sure recruiting can distort a boy’s sense of values. 
At worst, you have institutions of higher learn- 
ing encouraging a boy to become a party to fraud 
and deception.” The spider web of rules by which 
the NCAA seeks to control this tendency, and 
their inconsistent enforcement from one confer- 
ence to another, abets rather than allays this evil. 

Four years ago the late Herman Hickman, in 
collaboration with the editors of this magazine, 
formulated a set of nine basic rules for aiding 
athletes (SI, Aug. 13, 1956). The idea was not to 


provide some magically foolproof formula but 
simply to standardize and clarify what was de- 
sirable — and feasible — for all parties concerned. 

These Nine Points for Survival, as we called 
them, are reflected in many provisions of the pres- 
ent Big Ten code, and they still provide a per- 
fectly good point of departure for an equitable 
grant-in-aid program that would be uniform in 
all colleges from coast to coast and from con- 
ference to conference. 

We are not saying that they are the only rules 
that would work, but we are saying that if the 
NCAA wants to prove its sincere desire to stem 
the abuses of overzealous recruiting, it should 
have the courage to adopt some such simplified 
form and devote its greater energy to real enforce- 
ment. To make an example of one university 
because it does in the open what everyone else 
is permitted to do in the shadows is to make a 
Prohibition-era farce of the whole aid-to-athletes 
question. 

NO TIME FOR HORSES? 

Not every horse race can boast such drawing 
cards as Venetian Way, Bally Ache or even the 
poor unfrocked favorite Tompion, but they all 
can and do offer the attraction and a fine attrac- 
tion it is — of spirited Thoroughbreds competing 
against one another. This — pari-mutuels notwith- 
standing we had always thought was the main 
idea of horse racing. 

More and more, however, like the elephants 
that turned up on the program at Gulfstream re- 
cently, extracurricular diversions at the tracks 
have tended to put the ponies in second place. To 
stem this tide before it drowns horseplayers in a 
flood of promotional nonsense, we cite the case 
of the managers of New Jersey’s Garden State 
Park. They planned a Memorial Day program 
to accompany the running of the Jersey Derby 
that included, among other things, a historical 
pageant on racing, a concert by a fife and drum 
corps descended from Civil War bandsmen, and 
the re-enactment of a full-scale Civil War battle 
by the Living History Group of Big Pool, Md. 

At the last moment Garden State discovered 
that with all of these high jinks there would be no 
time for the horse race and hastily revised its 
plans to read: extra added attractions one day, 
horse race the next. 
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"For me and my car, mister, economy starts here !” 


"I drive around in one of those new compact cars which, as you 
know, runs on regular grade gas. Now, I can use any old kind of 
'regular’ and my car will still give me plenty of miles to the gallon. 
But I know that you get more economy out of an engine that runs 
clean. So, I get Amoco’s American because it’s precision-refined to 
burn clean. What’s even better ... I pay the same regular gas price 
for it. Take it from me, Mister, if you want regular gas economy, 
it starts right here at Amoco’s American Gas pump.” 

© American Oil Company 
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a host of engineering^^^^^^^^advancements- distinctive styling 
refinements -and a timeless heritage ... that’s the new 1960 Porsche. 
Sleeker, slimmer fenders, raised headlights, improved rear seating, 
new fin -cooled brakes and faster gear shift action are highlights. 
We invite you to see it now. I S3 


all it shares with other cars is the road 


Dealers from coast to coast in V. S. and Canada. Porsche of America Corporation, 527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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SheafferS 



PEN FOR MEN 


This pen blasts out of the trap of trying to please both men and women ! 
Sheaffer’s new PFM . . . Pen For Men . . . has rugged styling and added 
heft for a solid, comfortable grip. It has a massive capacity and fills 
the quick, clean, no-dunk Snorkel Pen way (aSheaffer exclusive). The 
PFM Pen writes like a champ, too, with a hand-crafted, precision 
ground point that’s molded into the barrel so it can take man-sized 
pressure. Sets are priced from $14.95 to $35, pens alone from $10 to 
$25 in a choice of 5 models, 4 colors, 8 point styles (accountant’s ultra 
fine to stub). Just say “PFM . . . Pen For Men.” 


01900 W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MAO ISON. IOWA SHEAFFER PENS . . . MAICO HEARING AIDS 


SHEAFFER5 





\7ACATION EVERYDAY 

in Dan River Wash &Wear* Cottons! At home or away. . .front lawn or on a tropical island 
green.. .these are the cottons fashioned for fun and made for casual care! You just wash ’em, 
dry ’em (even tumble-dry ’em) and don them! They dry so smooth . . . most people don’t iron 
them at all! What's the secret? It's because these cottons areSN rinkl; SHED * by Dan River. 

All fabrics designed and woven in the U.S.A. by Dan River Mills, Incorporated, Danville, Virginia. ’Registered trademark for Dan River wrinkle-resistant cottons. 



WAS II g WEAR 

COTTONS 



COMING EVENTS 

May IS to May 19 

Ml limes are E.D.T. 
★ Color television ® Television ■ Network radio 


Friday, May 13 

SCCA Cumberland Natl. Championship Races, 
Cumberland, Md. (through May 15). 

BASEBALL 

■ St. Louis at Chicago (Mutual).* 

HARNESS RACING 

Lady Maud Stake pace, $30,000, Westbury, 
N.Y. 

SHOOTING 

Great Western sheet shoot, Chicago (through 
May 15). 

TENNIS 

Southern Pro GrassCourtChamps., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. (through May 15). 


Saturday, May H 

® Los Angeles at San Francisco (ABC).* 

■ New York at Washington (Mutual).* 

® Pittsburgh at Milwaukee (NBC).* 

® St. Louis at Chicago (CBS).* 

HARNESS RACING 

The Messenger Stake pace , $150 ,000 , Westbury , 
N.Y. 

HORSE RACING 

® Debonair Stakes, $25,000 added, Hollywood 
Park, Calif. (CBS-TV Pacific).* 

Bay Meadows Futurity, $25,000 added. Bay 
Meadows, Calif. 

Betsy RossStakes, $25,000 added, Garden State 
Park, N.J. 

Carter Handicap, $50,000 added. Aqueduct, 
N.Y. 

HUNT RACE MEETINGS 

Radnor Hunt Club. Malvern, Pa. 

LACROSSE 

Johns Hopkins at Navy. 

Eastern Sprint Champs., Worcester, Mass. 
Washington vs. California, Oakland, Calif. 

TRACK & FIELD 

West Coast Relays, Fresno, Calif. 


Sunday, May 15 

BASEBALL 

® Chicago at Cleveland (CBS).* 

• ■ Pittsburgh at Milwaukee (NBC-TV, Mutual- 
radio).* 


® World Championship Goll series, Dickinson vs. 
Cooper, 5 p.m. (NBC). 

Monday, May 16 

HARNESS RACING 

May Series, $45,000, Westbury, N.Y. (through 
May 21). 

HORSE RACING 

William P. Kyne Memorial Handicap, $40,000 
added. Bay Meadows, Calif. 

HORSE SHOW 

U.S. Olympic Dressage Training Squad Trials, 
Scarborough, N.Y. 

Tuesday, May 17 

HORSE RACING 

Goose Girl Stakes, $15,000 added, Hollywood 
Park, Calif. 


W ednesday, May 18 

BASEBALL 

■ Washington at Detroit (Mutual).* 


Perkins vs. Rosi, lights, 10 rds., Chicago, 10 
p.m. (ABC). 

U.S. Final Olympic Trials, San Francisco 
(through May 20). 

LACROSSE 

Great. Britain and Ireland women’s team vs. 
Boston team, Winchester, Mass. 


Thursday, May 19 


■ Boston at Chicago (Mutual).* 

Hot Springs Open, $20,000, Hot Springs, Ark. 
(through May 22). 

Sam Snead Festival, $10,000, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. (through May 22). 

HORSE SHOWS 

Buffalo International Show, Buffalo (through 
May 22). 


♦See local listing 


MEN WHO FACE 

SUN WIND 



REFRESHES YOUR SKIN — KEEPS IT HEALTHY! 


Old Spice After Shave Lotion is good for your skin: stimulates to a healthy 
glow, guards against the loss of vital skin-moisture. It feels great— brisk, brac- 
ing... tangy Old Spice scent. Happiest ending a shave ever had! 

1 .00 plus tax 


SHU LTO N 


Also avoiloble in Conodo 
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Whatever your reason for being in touch 
with folks in Europe — telephone. You can 
talk things over, settle them fast. 

Service is now better than ever because 
of the transatlantic telephone cables. And 
it’s easy to call. Just pick up the phone, and 
you’re on your way ! 


i 1 

TELEPHONE EUROPE FOR *12 

$12 (plus 10% federal excise tax) is 
the daytime telephone rate for the 
first three minutes to 30 countries in 
Europe. In most cases the rate is even 
lower at night and all day Sunday, 
i i 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 



You can telephone 
all over the world 



44 T ” CA 

Jerre Carlson 



From Cow Island, 
everything 
but the pig’s squeal 

"There’s a saying about the meat packing 
industry that it uses ‘everything but the 
pig’s squeal.’ 

“Here at Union Oil I sometimes think 
we go them one better in the way we 
make the most of by-products. I was 
thinking of our natural gas operations in 
Louisiana. 

“We have quite a few natural gas fields 
in Vermilion Parish and offshore. Up to 
now, we’ve been selling our production 
to gas transmission companies pretty 
much as wc got it out of the ground. 
They delivered it east for domestic and 
commercial fuel. 

“But we weren’t getting full use of all 
the components in the gas. 

“So, when our volume justified it, we 
started building a natural gas liquid 
extraction plant at Cow Island. Goliad 
Corporation is our partner. 

“When this plant is ready, we’ll take 
the liquids out of the gas without affect- 
ing its value as fuel. Then we’ll pipe these 
by-products 80 miles to the other side of 
the Mississippi and process them at our 
new Riverside plant. 

“Many of these liquids — separated into 
their various components — can be the 
basic building blocks of the rubber, 
chemical and plastics industries. Others 
can be used as liquid fuels. In both cases, 
they’re worth considerably more to us 
and the national economy. 

“There’s another point. Now that more 
of these raw materials will soon be avail- 
able in south Louisiana, new industries 
will be attracted to that part of the state. 
And we’ll be in an excellent position to 
supply them. 

“Efficiency like this makes me think 
we’re even making the pig’s squeal pay!” 


C. G. “Jerre” Carlson is a Gas Engineer 
in our Gulf Division. 

By the time our Cow Island and 
Riverside plants are ready to go “on 
stream,” the total investment will be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$15,000,000. 

The value of the products from these 


plants, however, will be worth much 
more to the economy of Union Oil, 
south Louisiana and the nation. 

This is another demonstration of the 
profit system in action. Everybody profits. 

your comments invited. Write: Chairman 
oj the Board , Union Oil Co., Union Oil Center, 
Los Angeles 17, California. 


Union Oil Company 


OF CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 
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How a ball with "lift” can prevent splits! 

FREE bowling book by Don Carter, "greatest bowler of all time” 


Why do good bowlers get strikes out 
of “poor” hits while beginners get 
splits out of “perfect” ones? The 
secret is what the pros call “lift.” And 
it’s fully explained in IIow To Im- 
prove Your Bowling, by Don Carter. 
It’s yours free! Simply fill out the 
coupon at the right— and mail it in 
as soon as you can. 

This 32 -page book, just off the 
presses, is packed with other score- 
boosting tips, too. For example, it 
shows you how to gain greater con- 


trol by adjusting your grip . . . your 
stride . . . your backswing. Shows you 
how to make the difficult spares and 
splits. Shows you how to analyze 
your delivery, and overcome bad 
bowling habits. And shows you 
much, much more besides. 

All this absolutely free. How To 
Improve Your Bowling is produced 
in the interest of physical fitness by 
Equitable, the company famous for 
Living Insurance. The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 


States. Home Office: 393 Seventh 
Ave., New York 1, New York, ©i960 

j The EQUITABLE Life Assurance B ' S S 

l Society of the United States 
1 Box 1545, General Post Office 
I New York 1, New York 

I Please send me absolutely free Don t 
i Carter’s 32-page book: How To J 
i Improve Your Bowling. 
j Name 

l Address • 

i i 

| City Zone | 

j County State j 
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New from Hathaway— the hopsack shirt 
in six brave and brilliant colors 



S talwart stuff, Hathaway’s 
hopsacking. It is a tickle- 
free version of the stuff that 
Kentish hop growers still use 
to gather in the harvest. 

Hathaway now makes it up 
into the most comfortable all- 
cotton sport shirt going. 

Note the wide, wide collar — 


and that solitary button at the 
neck. We got the idea from 
those remarkable Italians. 

About $9. In white, yellow, 
tangerine, blue, moss, and tan. 
For store names, write C. F. 
Hathaway, Waterville, Maine. 
Telephone OXford 7-5566 in 
New York. 



he's glad he's wearing Ray-Ban Sun Glasses 

When you’re just about to net a trout, a blinding reflection from the water 
can make the difference between landing and losing him. That’s why 
fishermen especially appreciate Ray-Ban Sun Glasses. 

Ray-Ban lenses give you complete eye comfort in dazzling sunlight. 
Precision ground- and-polished-to- curve, in Neutral 
Gray G-15, Green or Gradient Density lens 
types. What ever your sport, you’ll enjoy it more 
wearing Ray-Ban Sun Glasses. Ask to see 
a pair wherever fine sun glasses are sold. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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OLD CROVy 


America's Preferred Bourbon 

It is rare for any product to be as singled out for public praise as Old Crow has 
been for 125 years. In every generation great Americans have praised it by name. 
Today, Kentucky's Old Crow is the most preferred in all America . . . 

^ because from the day it was born it has been the perfect bourbon. 


LIGHT • MILD • 86 PROOF 
KENTUCKY BOURBON «i 






Mark. Twain holds forth at Klaproths Tavern 

Wit flashed when Mark Twain spoke and his favorite Kentucky bourbon, Old Crow, flowed during 
convivial evenings at the famed Elmira, N.Y. tavern. According to an intimate biography, the 
beloved humorist once ordered 25 barrels of Old Crow to assure his supply at Klaproth’s. 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY. , DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 





VENETIAN SHOWS 


THE WAY 


As last week’s Kentucky Derby field turns into the 
stretch, the race is already won— by Venetian Way, 
who at this exact point is overtaking the faltering 
Bally Ache. For Whitney Tower’s story, turn page 




'he win big 

— REAL BIG 


by WHITNEY TOWER 

T he tenant of Barn 17 at Louis- 
ville’s Churchill Downs could 
hardly have been blamed if he had 
begged off running in the 86th Ken- 
tucky Derby because of a developing 
inferiority complex. All week long, as 
he gazed soulfully out of his stall, the 
beautiful chestnut 3-year-old named 
Venetian Way saw a continuous mo- 
torcade of newsmen and tourists 
heading for Barn 42, where the ad- 
vance-billed stars of the show, Tom- 
pion and Bally Ache, hammed it up 
for their admirers. 

Venetian Way had a few callers, 
but very few. The people he knew 
best were there constantly: 52-year- 
old Trainer Vic Sovinski and 73-year- 
old Owner Isaac Blumberg. As Satur- 
day’s Derby drew near, Sovinski star- 
tled a few listeners: “I wouldn’t trade 
my chances in this race for the chanc- 
es of either Tompion or Bally Ache.” 

Owner Blumberg startled even 
Trainer Sovinski. "I think,” said 
Blumberg, a shy Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can who dislikes any and all forms of 
publicity, “that I’ll watch the race 
from the backstretch with the stable 
hands— or else go back to the hotel 
and see it on television.” 

“Oh, no,” said Sovinski. “This is 
one time you’ve got to sit in a club- 
house box, because this time you’re 
going to win the Kentucky Derby. 
Take my word for it.” 

Sovinski apparently gave his horse 
the same word. On Saturday, third- 
choice Venetian Way literally ran 
away from the highly esteemed fa- 
vorites, and the 86th Derby was his 
with remarkable ease. The minute it 

victory roses envelop ever-truculent 
Jockey Bill Hartack (left), who rode his 
second Kentucky Derby winner in four 
years. Typically, Hartack showed little 
elation after upsetting the two favorites. 


was over he was being touted as the 
hottest prospect since Citation to go 
on and complete the classic triple 
crown by adding victories in the May 
21 Preakness and June 11 Belmont 
Stakes. 

In a sense, this Derby, run on a 
dull, cloudy and cold afternoon and 
over a track that was spotty and slick, 
was anticlimactic. The advance build- 
up was for a Bally Ache-Tompion 
stretch duel which never material- 
ized. Venetian Way, who figured to 
be at best third in everybody’s book, 
spoiled that prospect by leaving Tom- 
pion behind at the half-mile pole and 
overtaking Bally Ache on the stretch 
turn. Nothing that either of them 
could do after that was sufficient to 
threaten the winner’s run to the 
wire. As they say around the barns, 
he win big — real big. 

Tactically, the plan of the race was 
well known to all: Bally Ache would 
take the lead at the start and every 
other horse would have to catch him 
to beat him. The Bally Ache fan 
club had its own slogan: trying to 
beat Bally Ache would be like try- 
ing to lick a guy you can’t even hit. 
He’d be off and running from the 
break, and no other horse would get 
close enough to him to run him into 
the ground. 

The Tompion people figured their 
best chance was to stick close to Bally 
Ache and wear him down in the stretch 
where, finally, it would be proven that 
even Bally Ache’s great courage 
wouldn’t be sufficient to win at the 
Kentucky Derby distance of a mile 
and a quarter. 

For his part, Vic Sovinski was con- 
fident of beating Bally Ache over a 
distance under any circumstances, 
and he also figured that if his colt was 
as fit as Tompion there was a good 
chance of putting him away, too. 
There had been, it is true, some pre- 
liminary sparring over Venetian Way 


Photographs by John G. Zimmerman 
and Jerry Cooke 

between Sovinski and Jockey Bill 
Hartack. A few days before the Der- 
by, Hartack worked the colt too fast, 
according to Sovinski, and word 
quickly spread around the track that 
the two men were hardly on speaking 
terms any more. 

Sovinski denied any open breach. 
“I was doing the training, Bill was 
doing the riding, and before the race 
I told him exactly what I thought he 
should do. We agreed perfectly, and, 
what’s more, it worked perfectly. ‘All 
I want you to do,' I said to him, ‘is 
to get position going into the first 
turn— preferably fourth or third if 
you can— and the rest is up to you 
and him.’ There was only one other 
instruction: ‘Never turn his head 
loose. Just hold him together, and 
he’ll run for you.’ ” 

NO SURPRISE AT START 

Bally Ache drew number three post 
position, Venetian Way was in num- 
ber nine and Tompion was on the 
outside. To the surprise of nobody, 
Bally Ache rolled to the front imme- 
diately. The California longshot, 
Henrijan, a sprinter at best, went 
with him, and Willie Shoemaker, get- 
ting the best start in a long time on 
Tompion, steamed him down the mid- 
dle of the track with such zip that 
they went into the clubhouse turn 
like a team abreast. At this point 
Tompion’s chances never looked bet- 
ter, for he was virtually lapped on his 
leading opposition and there was still 
nearly a mile to go. 

Forgotten by most was the fact 
that the Sovinski-Hartack strategy 
was already working to perfection. 
Venetian Way was just two lengths 
back of the leading trio. “If some- 
body had asked me where I’d have 
liked to be on the clubhouse turn,” 
said Hartack later, “I couldn’t have 
imagined a more ideal spot. This 
horse is easy to place, he has speed 
and you can put him anywhere. From 
then on all I had to do was to pick 
my way.” 

As they went up the backstretch, 
the timer’s fractions were all Bally 
Ache’s— :23 2/5 for the first quarter, 

continued on page 80 
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cheerful president Herman Wells of Indiana University roars with the great 
good nature for which he is famous, but he cannot laugh off NCAA decree. 


by JACK OLSEN 

O N the hilly, green campus of In- 
diana University stands a half- 
completed $4.5 million football sta- 
dium. With its naked beams and bare 
backside, it looks like the Colosseum 
at Rome, and, like the Colosseum, it 
is involved in a decline and fall. Indi- 
ana has been thrown — or possibly has 
jumped— to the lions. 

For four years, the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association has just de- 
creed, the university may not take 
part in NCAA championship and 
bowl games or in NCAA-controlled 
television programs. This last will de- 
prive Indiana of about $75,000 a year, 
no small amount for a school that 
financed its new stadium on a buy- 
now-pay-later basis. 

The NCAA edict angered but did 
not dismay Indiana’s jovial presi- 
dent, Herman Wells (left). Indiana 
boosters were less philosophical. “A 
pretty rough potshot!” cried one. “A 
raw deal!” said another. ‘‘A stab in 
the back!” The mildest word anyone 
used was “Inconceivable!” 

Actually, the NCAA’s position — 
inconceivable or not in Indiana — is 
clear: Indiana and its head football 
coach, Phil Dickens, practiced too 
much togetherness with potential 
footballers; money and expense-paid 
vacation trips home were promised, 
and athletes were nursed and coddled 
on campus. Ergo, Indiana is on pro- 
bation, and that’s that. There is no 
appeal. 

It will surprise no realistic student 
of 20th century college football that 
beyond-the-rules recruiting goes on 
steadily and merrily, and not only in 
the Big Ten. The Southeastern Con- 
ference, for example, has been known 
on occasion to offer small county seats 
and castles in Bavaria to promising 
high school players. But within the 
Big Ten— most insiders agree— Indi- 
ana has played the fastest, the loosest 
and the bravest. The Hoosiers’ brav- 
ery (some call it gall) may be seen in 
the fact that five of the six NCAA 
counts against the school go back to 
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Not as much as you might think 
from these pictures of officials at 


SO FUNNY? 


Indiana University, doomed to 
four years in the NCAA doghouse 


1958, when Coach Dickens was al- 
ready on probation for similar of- 
fenses against the commonweal. 

Now that the NCAA has unleashed 
its thunderbolt, the reaction of Big 
Ten coaches and recruiters is most 
interesting for what it reveals by 
omission. Unspoken but clearly un- 
derstood is the feeling that just about 
everybody is breaking the rules, but 
Indiana broke the rules badly, i.e., 
Indiana got caught. 

Most of the people close to this 
situation are eager to talk, but few 
are willing to be quoted on the record. 
Explains a Chicago sportswriter and 
student of the Big Ten: “Whenever 
a new coach comes into the Big Ten, 
all other schools brace themselves for 
the jolt of his recruiting techniques. 
The reason is he has four years in 
which to produce a good team. His 
success depends largely on how well 


he recruits in his first year or so; those 
recruits will be the boys who will 
make or break his team four years 
later. Early in the 1950s Indiana hired 
Bernie Crimmins away from Notre 
Dame because he had been in charge 
of Notre Dame recruiting. But Crim- 
mins recruited strictly according to 
the rules. His teams were unsuccessful 
and Dickens was brought in. 

“Within a very short time there 
was talk among recruiters in Chicago 
of the jolting aggressiveness of Indi- 
ana’s recruiting. This happened at a 
bad time. The Big Ten had just im- 
posed its grant-in-aid rules, which 
demand that a parent pay as much 
of a boy’s education as he could af- 
ford. The conference was under pres- 
sure to prove that the new system 
would work. That meant it had to 
crack down on violations to show it 
meant business. So it cracked down 


on Dickens in the summer of 1957 and 
ordered him suspended.” 

A recruiter from another Big Ten 
school says: “Let’s face it. We all do 
a little bit for the kids on the side. 
You almost have to these days if the 
kid is any good at all. But it’s the 
way that Indiana did it that hurts 
recruiters everywhere. There was no 
finesse; the recruiter would just ap- 
proach the kid, tell him how much he 
was worth, whip out the bankroll and 
peel off the green. When I’d show up 
to see a prospect, the Indiana recruit- 
er would be standing in the corner. 
‘Come over and see me after you finish 
talking,’ he'd tell the kid. And the boy 
would smile and say to me, ‘Well, I 
guess I’m lucky you came today. My 
price ought to go up a few bucks.’ ” 

High-pressure recruiting has al- 
ways been the norm in the Big Ten; 

continued 
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WHAT’S so FUNNY continued 

it was Forest Evashevski’s talent to 
build Iowa into a football power with 
an extensive recruiting program 
which never (well, hardly ever) 
crossed the bounds of propriety. Star 
football players are kept happy at 
other Big Ten schools in a myriad of 
extralegal ways. One angel meets the 
players in the locker room after a 
game, shakes hands all around and 
deposits bills ranging from $10 to $50 
in eager, sweaty palms. At another 
school, football players receive un- 
signed envelopes in the Monday 
morning mail with their weekly hon- 
orarium enclosed. Many Big Ten 
football players are carried on the 
payrolls of industry at $40 or $50 
weekly; sometimes they show up for 
“work,” and sometimes they stay in 
bed. 

But in one respect the pattern is 
fixed and time-honored: coaches and 
athletic assistants leave the actual 
passing of money and arranging of 
deals to well-fixed alumni, thus avoid 
any entangling alliances with players 
who might have a tendency to collect 
and tell. This, apparently, is a funda- 
mental axiom which Indiana violat- 
ed. Another Midwest recruiter says: 
“Indiana had to get caught because 
it didn’t use any class. Most places 
the money goes to an alumnus and he 
gets in touch with the boy. That’s 
a hard rap to make stick; the NCAA 
might catch the boy coming into 
school on a plane ticket bought by 
someone other than himself or his 



"A RAW DEAL,” SAYS GOVERNOR HANDLEY 


parents, but the kid could just tell 
them it came from a friend of his, 
and they couldn’t prove otherwise. 
Indiana was dumb enough to buy 
the tickets for the kids themselves; 
some of their prospects showed them 
to me.” 

Ironically, this Indiana naivety 
scared off some of the very prospects 
it wanted to corral. “The boys back 
off when you're not subtle with 
them,” one Big Ten coach says. “A 
new suit, yes. Sixty-five dollars in 
cash, no. Look at the six players In- 
diana got rapped for. All of them 
must have been good football players 
to take the chance Indiana took, but 
only two of them showed up for 
school and one flunked out. That’s 
a lot of trouble for one kid.” 

The NCAA’s investigative machin- 
ery (one full-time man, one part- 
time) actually found Indiana guilty 
on these counts: an alumnus offered 
a student free vacation transporta- 
tion between his home in New Jersey 
and Bloomington; an athletic repre- 
sentative offered a student the same 
travel pay, plus clothing, a $500 bo- 
nus and a monthly payoff; an alum- 
nus and an assistant football coach 
offered a young Virginia player $800 
cash plus a monthly stipend, plus 
medical attention for the boy’s in- 
valid father; and an assistant coach, 
using the alias of Dr. Palmer, offered 
a boy $100 plus free vacation trans- 
portation. In addition, the NCAA 
charged, two prospective student- 
athletes were roomed and boarded 
free for eight days by “friends of the 



NCAA’S ART BERGSTROM INVESTIGATES 


university” — a Big Ten violation. 

President Wells, a dedicated and 
respected educator who feels that 
athletics play a major role in college 
life and doesn’t mind saying so, laid 
on an investigation of his own, con- 
cluded (to no one’s surprise) that 
there was no basis for the NCAA 
action. Athletic Director Allen said, 
“To be perfectly honest and sincere, 
I don’t think we violated any rules, 
and we were honest in our dealings 
with prospective athletes.” And 
Coach Dickens declared: “It’s a dad- 
burned shame. ... I can honestly 
say that neither I nor any member of 
my staff have ever made any offer of 
any kind to any boy, or had knowl- 
edge of such offer. This is the gospel 
truth.” 

The whole state of Indiana, from 
Governor Harold Handley on down, 
had its ego geared to the great new 
athletic program under way at In- 
diana. A former president of the I.U. 
club of Indianapolis, Robert Free- 
man, took the predictable position 
that Indiana was the victim of a plot. 
“I think Dickens should be given a 
five-year contract right now, to run 
beyond this probation,” Freeman 
said. “It looks as if his mistake was 
winning football games. Somebody 
just doesn’t like to see Indiana win.” 
Said I.U. graduate Nyle Benny: “It’s 
inconceivable to me that the have- 
nots like us are the only ones violating 
the rules. Besides that, we’re getting 
punished for players we didn’t get.” 
In Louisville, Harry Amon, president 
of an I.U. varsity club, sent wires 
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demanding a congressional investiga- 
tion of the NCAA, and threatened 
to take the NCAA to court. 

“This NC— whatever it is— has 
taken a pretty rough potshot at I.U.,” 
Governor Handley charged. “It looks 
like a pretty raw deal.” Handley ob- 
served that the sins of the overzealous 
alumni were being visited upon the 
athletic program, an observation with 
which the NCAA could not agree. It 
found a smelly pattern, the NCAA 
pointed out, and the smelly pattern 
could be traced right back to Dickens 
and his staff. 

A disturbing characterization of 
the problem— and one which conjures 
up all sorts of unpleasant questions 
about college football— came from 
one of Indiana’s own recruiters. He 
noted that in 1959 alone, 117 pro- 
spective athletes agreed to go to Big 
Ten schools, then dropped out in 
favor of non-Big Ten schools after 
the deal had been signed, sealed and 
delivered. He cited the case of one 
boy who was all signed up, then quit 
to go to a Southwest Conference 
school. The boy’s father explained: 
“I can’t afford to pay his expenses to 
college when he can earn his expenses 
and maybe three or four times more.” 
Says the Indiana recruiter with justi- 
fiable bitterness: “That’s the type of 
thing the NCAA tolerates in raids by 


other schools against the Big Ten.” 

Another complaint of the Hoosiers 
is the way the NCAA investigates. 
Neither Indiana’s accusers nor the 
players involved have been named. 
No one knows who blew the whistle 
on the school (but there is general 
agreement it was someone outside the 
Big Ten). Indiana has not been able 
to face its accusers; it has not been 
able to issue subpoenas or swear wit- 
nesses. As angry Harry Amon said in 
his telegram : “In our courts even the 
most calloused felon is entitled to face 
his accusers. . . . The NCAA follows 
asinine regulations. . . .” The NCAA 
is not unaware of the creakiness of its 
judicial procedures; it points out that 
it does the best it can with what it has. 

A final complaint from Indiana is 
the blanket nature of the penalty. 
The basketball team faces decima- 
tion. Indiana has, in recent years, de- 
veloped swimming teams the equal 
of any in the country. (There was 
diligent recruiting here, too.) Since 
the NCAA action, two star high 
school swimmers who were “locked 
up” by Indiana recruiters have tele- 
phoned Ohio State to seek admit- 
tance. They did not want to enter a 
school where they would be shut out 
of all NCAA championship compe- 
tition for their entire college lives. 
Too bad, answers the NCAA. When 


a man goes to prison, his family is 
hurt, too, but the man still must go 
to prison. 

The whole seething matter of In- 
diana and its indiscretions is far from 
settled. On May 18, the Big Ten ath- 
letic directors and faculty representa- 
tives meet in East Lansing, Mich., and 
the main item on the agenda will be 
what to do about Indiana. Some are 
betting that the Big Ten will demand 
Dickens’ job, and that in return the 
NCAA will lift the probation. Others 
hint darkly of another deal: if In- 
diana will reverse its current anti- 
Rose Bowl stand, the Big Ten will 
go easy on Dickens and the university. 
One can only watch and wait and 
wonder; not all the firecrackers have 
gone off. The Big Ten made an in- 
vestigation of the charges and may 
have some surprises of its own. So 
might Dickens. Little word has come 
from him, but he was overheard in the 
dressing room telling. his assistants: 

“Keep your opinions to yourself. 
All of us know we haven’t done any- 
thing wrong, but anything you say 
now will sound like sour grapes. Our 
turn to talk will come later.” 

If Dickens and his recruiters should 
talk— and tell all they know and all 
they’ve seen about illegal recruiting 
elsewhere — the NCAA will have its 
work cut out for years. end 
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VIVE 
THE FRENCH 
FINISH! 

by CHARLES GOREN 



TRIUMPHANT FRENCH INCLUDE JAIS, BOURCHTOFF, NEXON (GLASSES), 


In a surprising reversal of form, a team of tenacious Gauls 
burst through with literally minutes to go to shatter 
the Italians’ long mastery of world bridge 


I taly’s almost total domination of 
world bridge for the last three 
years ended last week when the Ital- 
ians suddenly— and surprisingly— 
went down to defeat in the first World 
Bridge Olympiad at Turin. 

The new world champions are a 
group of young, aggressive French- 
men who, with one exception, are 
amateurs. Pierre Jai's, a physician, 
Roger Tr6zel, a gentleman farmer, 
Gerard Bourchtoff, a paper manu- 
facturer, Claude Delmouly, the one 
professional (he runs a bridge school), 
Ren6 Bacherich and Pierre Ghestem, 
merchants, swamped the Italians in 
the last round and, in fact, the closing 
minutes of the grueling 12-day, 14- 
round Olympiad. 

Their triumph in this match how- 
ever, did not assure victory. They 
were still tied with the English, who 
in one stretch had won 12 successive 
matches. But the English, to the last- 
ing joy of the French, came a cropper 
against my weary teammates, who 
had gone through most of the final 


matches using only four players, Lew 
Mathe, Paul Allinger, Howard Schen- 
ken and Harold Ogust. A severe cold 
had knocked me out of action and 
left my partner, Helen Sobel, without 
a teammate whose style of play was 
familiar to her. Behind at one time by 
17 IMPs, we rallied and in the clos- 
ing hands forced the English to settle 
for a tie. It was no famous victory, 
but for the English — and the French 
—it was enough. 

The wonder of the tournament was 
that the Italians lost. They had be- 
hind them three straight world cham- 
pionships and four straight European 
championships. Along with the Eng- 
lish, they had gone through the qual- 
ifying rounds undefeated. But in the 
first playoff round, the two nations 
met, and the English (Terence Reese, 
Boris Schapiro, Albert Rose, Nico 
Gardener, Jeremy Flint and Ralph 
Swimer) won 66-58. The margin of 
victory was slight, but the Italians 
(Walter Avarelli, Giorgio Belladonna, 
Eugenio Chiaradia, Pietro Forquet, 


Giancarlo Manca and Giorgio Franco) 
never recovered. The next day they 
dropped another, closer match to the 
U.S. team combination of Sam Stay- 
man, Morton Rubinow, Ira Rubin, 
William Grieve, Oswald Jacoby and 
Victor Mitchell— one of three U.S. 
teams to reach the six-team finals. In 
the third round they defeated my de- 
pleted group but lost their last two 
matches by wide margins to the U.S. 
team of Sidney Silodor, George Ra- 
pee, Tobias Stone, John R. Crawford, 
B. Jay Becker and Norman Kay, and 
also to France. 

THE ABSENT CAPTAIN 

I asked Forquet, the flawless young 
playmaker of the ex-world cham- 
pions, to explain the sudden turn- 
about in Italian fortunes. “I do not 
know,” he shrugged. “It is not the 
fault of our new players iManca and 
Franco). Nor was it the loss of Gugliel- 
mo Siniscalco, once my exclusive 
partner. We missed him, of course, 
but Chiaradia and I have had a win- 
ning partnership too. Perhaps we were 
not joking when we called Carl’ Alber- 
to Perroux ‘the great captain.’ It 
must be said he is the big difference.” 

I have always rated Perroux, the 
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TREZEL, DELMOULY, GHESTEM, BACHERICH 


nonplaying captain in all seven of 
Italy’s recent European and world 
championships, as one of his team’s 
greatest assets. He could call down 
“my primadonna,” as he sometimes 
called Belladonna. He could take the 
pressure off the highly keyed Chiara- 
dia. He could rally the team when it 
floundered, crack the whip when it 
appeared overconfident. But Perroux, 
taken ill just before the playoffs, left 
the team, and without him the Ital- 
ians lost their winning touch. 

It is perhaps significant that most 
of the members of both the French 
and the British teams play with few 
artificial conventions— especially 
since recent Italian victories have 
been attributed so largely to their 
highly gadgeted systems. 

With the possible exception of my 
own team, Great Britain used fewer 
artificial bids than any other team 
that reached the finals. One of the 
few unusual conventions they used 
was the Texas transfer bid— a method 
by which the no-trump bidder re- 
mains the closed hand and has the 
benefit of the lead coming up to him, 
even though his partner has a long 
suit at which he wishes to play the 
contract. 


The usual method for accomplish- 
ing this is for the partner of the no- 
trumper to jump to four of the suit 
immediately below the one he holds. 
Thus, if he holds a long diamond suit, 
he jumps to four clubs; with hearts, 
he jumps to four diamonds; with 
spades he jumps to four hearts. Part- 
ner is then commanded to bid the 
next higher-ranking suit. 

One grave trouble with this con- 
vention is that if partner just once 
forgets he is playing it, he is likely to 
lose more than whatever advantage 
he may have gained from using it in 
a half dozen deals. Even the best 
players do forget. Two of the top 
American teams passed partner in 
four hearts when partner intended 
them to transfer to four spades. The 
results were disastrous. 

The English had the same difficulty 
with this convention as other teams. 
Even a system of fines, in which the 
player who forgot immediately had 
to hand over £2 to his partner, did 
not prevent frequent lapses of mem- 
ory. So, in order to awaken the sleepy, 
the English adopted a South African 
version of the transfer. A jump to 
four clubs was to ask partner to bid 
four hearts; a jump to four diamonds 
asked for four spades. Since a jump 
to four in a minor suit is a most unu- 
sual call over a one no-trump bid, it 
has the effect of alerting even the 
most absent-minded player to the 
need for unusual action. By no means 
should he pass. 

Here is a hand where the Texas 
convention gained for Great Britain 
in a crucial match against the Silodor 
U.S. team. 


the 6 of diamonds, and West won the 
diamond queen and ace and gave his 
partner a diamond ruff, at the same 
time leading the lowest of the suit 
to tell him to return the lower of the 
other side suits, clubs. The king of 
clubs set the contract one trick. 

At the other table, the bidding 
went: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 N.T. PASS 1 A PASS 

4 V PASS PASS PASS 

With the West hand, Stone opened 
the king of clubs and shifted to the 8 
of spades. Eventually, declarer gave 
up two diamonds, but the contract 
was impregnable against normal de- 
fense when played from South’s seat. 
The 720- point gain to England was 
worth six International Match Points. 

A difference in meaning of the con- 
ventional slam double gave the win- 
ning French squad an advantage in 
this hand in a match against Stay- 
man’s team. 


NORTH 

Both sides 4 <> 

vulnerable If K Q 8 2 

North dealer ♦ A K 10 7 5 3 
4 62 


WEST 
4 Q 10 8 
V J 9 7 5 
♦ 0 6 4 2 
4 85 


EAST 

4 K 7 5 4 3 2 
V A 10 6 3 
♦ Q 8 

4 A 


SOUTH 
4 A J 9 

V 4 
♦ J 

4 K.QJ 10 9743 


NORTH 

Both sides 4^2 

vulnerable V K Q 10 7 4 3 

Bast dealer ♦ J 10 8 3 

4 0 


WEST 
4J 9 8 

V 5 

♦ A Q 9 7 5 
4 A K 8 5 


EAST 

4 Q 10 6 5 3 
V 9 8 2 

♦ 6 

4 10 7 4 2 


SOUTH 
4 A K 4 
V A J 6 
♦ K 4 2 
4 Q J 6 3 


When Becker and Norman Kay 
held the North-South hands, Kay 
opened with one no trump, Albert 
Rose (West) doubled and Becker 
jumped to four hearts. East opened 


In the room where Bourchtoff and 
Delmouly played North-South for 
France against Rubinow, East, and 
Mitchell, West, the bidding went: 


NORTH EAST 

l ♦ 14 

3 4 PASS 

4 V PASS 

G ♦ PASS 


SOUTH WEST 

3 * PASS 

4 ♦ PASS 

r, A PASS 

PASS PASS 


A double by East would have asked 
for a lead of dummy’s first suit, dia- 
monds, so Rubinow passed. West led 
the 8 of spades, and the slam was 
made without difficulty. Declarer 
won the spade ace, trumped the spade 
9 in dummy, cashed the top dia- 
monds, discarding his losing heart, 
and then ruffed a heart in his hand. 
South’s jack of spades was ruffed with 
dummy’s last trump. The defense 

continued on page 78 
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Headed for 
the Goal 

For two straight days last week all England 
was walking on air. On Friday a Princess 
got married in Westminster Abbey, and on 
Saturday the World Series of English soc- 
cer— the Football Association Cup final— 
was held at London’s Wembley Stadium. 
Not a foot was on the ground when the cen- 
ter forward of the Wolverhampton Wan- 
derers used his head to rap a shot past 
a high-jumping defenseman toward the 
Blackburn Rovers’ goal. As 100,000 spec- 
tators gasped, the ball neared, then missed 
the net. Wolverhampton finally scored aft- 
er 42 minutes of tense, even play and — 
when a Rover player broke his leg, leav- 
ing his team shorthanded under the tough 
no-substitution rules— went on to win 3-0. 
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Bent with the Wind 

Photograph by Morris Rosenfeld 
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Using all of his 165 pounds as a counterweight to windward, 13-year-old 
Ronnie Hobart does more than his level best to keep his International 
Moth upright during a Larchmont spring regatta on Long Island Sound. 
But Ronnie’s acrobatics, which kept him in second place for a day against 
adult competition, led to his undoing when he hit a buoy and capsized. 
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OUTSIDE PITCH BAFFLES BOB SCHMIDT OF SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS, WHO GOLFS AT IT FUTILELY WHILE GLARING INTO THE DIRT 


Photographs by John G. Zimmerman 


IEARLY HITS CHIN WITH SHOULDER 


HIGH PITCH CONFOUNDS CHICAGO SLUGGER FRANI 




Big leaguers usually are photographed in moments of 
glory, but when Sports Illustrated’s John Zimmer- 
man used a long-lens camera to gain a pitcher’s-eye view 
of home plate he found that even the best of them occa- 
sionally look like Little Leaguers swinging at their 
first curve. The pitchers in Chicago the other day were 


throwing inside, outside, high and wide, but it made 
no difference to this quartet of Cubs and Giants. They 
swung at everything. None looked at the ball; one stared 
at the ground, two gazed toward far left field, and the 
last seemed to have his eye fixed on a cloud. And all 
missed. It was enough to gladden a Little Leaguer’s heart. 




POWERFUL CHUCK McKINLEY SLAMS A BACKHAND AT AUSTRALIA'S 


.E FRASER DURING SEMIFINALS AT RIVER OAKS TOURNAMENT 


Little Man with 
a Big Wallop 

by KENNETH RUDEEN 

Muscular Chuck McKinley is defeating big- 
name players and captivating galleries with 
the power and the exuberance of his tennis 

Photographs by Lou Wilt 


T he most exciting tennis player in the U.S. today is 
a broad-backed, brown-eyed, irrepressible Missou- 
rian named Charles Robert McKinley. A year ago he 
was just another talented youngster. Now, at the still 
tender age of 19, he is whipping some of the finest ama- 
teurs in the game. To the delight of the galleries, he 
plays with a headlong exuberance seldom seen in ama- 
teur tennis since the days of Pancho Segura. Not in 
years has an American fledgling combined so much box- 
office appeal with so much pure ability — or crashed the 
tight little world of big-time tennis with so much confi- 
dence. “If I didn’t think I could be the best tennis play- 
er in the world,” Chuck McKinley says, “I don’t think 
I’d want to play.” 

McKinley looks more like a stocky fullback than a 
tennis player. Only 5 feet 8 inches tall, he is as short as 
Bobby Riggs but, at 160, he weighs some 20 pounds 
more than Riggs did when he was winning at Wimble- 
don and Forest Hills. McKinley has broad shoulders, 

continued 
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Panatela Profiles 


by Rob t. Burns 


A characterization 


'kUvJ (folks— 

‘THGAAOlcO I-U& 1 OuktcC- fizcfafocccorts, iskifa 
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'tniiC — sfoidZ/ /{t+c&k&jt 'RcrisC. 'Bima<j Xd 
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. ■ ■ 
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fofotit/. 73 kCw 4 X^MtfiXgJUl/ 

Urku^g/ ftciwZthq. 


Robt. Bums Panatela De Luxe — 2 for 27^5. Other distinctive 
shapes: 2 for 25^—15c$ each— 3 for 50^—25^ each. 


The reasoi 
for Robt. Burns 
unique mildness 
Smooth Smoke 
Binder Tobacco — a nev 
form of tobacco, completel 
veinless for even burning . . 
smoother smoking. 

*T.M. Gen. Cig. Co., Inc. 
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LOOK 

WHO’S 

FLYING! 


"Since we learned to lly at our Cessna 
dealer's, we've lound il a pleasure we can 
all emoy together It's educational lor 
out son, loo. For instance, we're planning 
to lake him on a Irlp stretching 
from Canada to Mexico.” Pilots, 

Mr. & Mrs. T.F.B., Texas.* 



"The pride I felt getting this solo Irophy from my Cessna 
dealer was second only to soloing ttsell.” — Mrs. B. D. S., Cal.* 


Cessna’s new idea for wives: 

TAKE FLYING LESSONS 
WITH YOUR HUSBAND 


FOR V2 PRICE 


NOW, AT MANY CESSNA DEALERS 

across the nation you can learn to fly with 
your husband for only l /i price, up until you 
solo. So join the many flying wives who enjoy 
“co-piloting” with their husbands on busi- 
ness trips. 

HIGHLY QUALIFIED INSTRUCTORS 

will make a skillful pilot of you quicker than 
you ever thought possible. Most of their 
students solo in about eight hours. 


YOUR TRAINING PLANE IS A NEW 
CESSNA 150 with many casy-to-fly fea- 
tures. For example, Land-O-Matic and Para- 
Lift flaps make flying almost like driving up 
and down hills. 


OFFER IS FOR A LIMITED TIME, so call 
your Cessna dealer now. (See Yellow Pages.) 
Take a demonstration ride. And ask for 
the illustrated booklet “ Look Who's Flying," 
which fully explains how you can learn to 
fly under the Cessna “Flying Wives” Plan. 


Or write: Cessna: 
WS-22, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


i* Aircraft Company, Dept. 


chuck mckinley continued 

thick biceps and the wrists and hands 
of a blacksmith. He is what most top- 
flight American tennis players are not 
—an honest-to-goodness athlete who 
would stand out in almost any sport. 

On the court McKinley’s nerves 
are stretched as tautly as the strings 
of his racket (“It all builds up inside 
me; if I’m not nervous, I lose”), and 
it is transparently clear that he does 
not intend to finish where nice guys 
traditionally do. “You don’t want to 
give ’em anything,” he says. “You’re 
out there to win the same as they are, 
and you can’t for one minute be nice. 
If you get ahead you can’t afford to 
let up and let ’em win a few games.” 

COLORFUL AND ENERGETIC 

As McKinley leaps, lunges, runs 
full tilt and whacks the ball violent- 
ly, he burns energy at a furious rate. 
When he really leans into an over- 
head smash he looks as though he is 
going to bounce the ball into the next 
township. A fine shot brings a quick, 
broad grin to his face, and when an 
opponent misses, he often chirps a 
falsetto “Out!” to supplement the 
linesman’s call. But when he commits 
an error, he is likely to bring his rack- 
et savagely downward as if clubbing 
a snake, or to tell himself, so court- 
siders can hear him, “Oh, Charley, 
you missed that one.” 

Since all this is spontaneous and 
unmarred by the sulkiness so com- 


monly seen on tennis courts today, 
spectators who have watched McKin- 
ley in action are fascinated by him. 
He has color, a rare and precious qual- 
ity for which they are grateful, but 
beyond that they sense his impend- 
ing arrival as a major star. 

In the considered judgment of Bill 
Talbert, former national doubles 
champion and frequent contributor 
to these pages, McKinley has every- 
thing a champion needs except expe- 
rience. “There is nothing he can’t do 
on the court,” Talbert says. “He has 
all the strokes. He’s fast. He’s strong. 
He has marvelous reflexes. He has the 
eyes of a hawk— sees the ball as well 
as anyone in the game. 

“Right now Chuck tends to over- 
hit. He simply needs more experience. 
He will make a fabulous shot and 
then a silly schoolboy error. It’s just a 
question of time, and not very much 
time, I think, until he is playing per- 
centage tennis on every stroke.” 

McKinley’s lack of height is a 
handicap, but Talbert believes he can 
compensate for it with his speed. 
“Jack Kramer wasn’t fast,” Talbert 
says, “so he had to make compensa- 
tions — and he became the best player 
in the world. Riggs was small, but he 
had first-rate control. Chuck, on the 
other hand, is a power player. Riggs 
would make his opponents lose points. 
This kid will win points.” 

McKinley began beating the coun- 
try’s best players as long ago as last 
continued 
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the heart of this van heusen sportshirt is... 


In today’s tempo: the offbeat stripe with Coloray’s soft touch and superb, steadfast color. Sure to stay new- 
looking because even machine washing can’t affect super colorfast Coloray, the fiber that puts an end to 
fading. Knitted fabric of 50% Coloray solution-dyed rayon fiber and 50% Orion acrylic fiber handled with 
Van Heusen’s care and flair. Tones of blue, tan or grey, sharp- courtaulds 
ened with white. About $4 at stores everywhere or write Courtaulds COLORAY 
(Alabama) Inc., 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. *DuPont t.m. 







Even the kids seem quieter 

in the wagons built by people who know 
what parents are up against 




MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


4 Valiant wagons • 9 Plymouth wagons • 6 Dodge Dart wagons • 
4 Dodge wagons • 4 Chrysler wagons 


These new wagons from Chrysler Corporation put your kids 
in their place and you at ease. 


For one thing, the antic room in back is bigger than ever. 
New Unibody Construction makes body and frame a solid, 
welded unit, gets rid of a lot of bulk. The inches of space this 
saves inside puts added distance between you and your 
turnpike cowboys. 

The smooth and quiet ride of these new wagons lessens 
tensions, too. Chrysler Corporation’s exclusive Torsion-Aire 
Ride shrugs off bumps and road shock. And Unibody puts 
a silencer on squeaks and rattles. 

The safety features shown at right also help a parent relax. 
You can lock all doors from the driver’s seat (a feature avail- 
able in most of our 1960 models), and close the rear window 
from up front, too. 

See these wagons built with families in mind, soon. 

The Quick, the Strong, and the Quiet 

from CHRYSLER ’f 
CORPORATION 

VALIANT • PLYMOUTH • DODGE DART • DODGE • DESOTO 
CHRYSLER • IMPERIAL 


You can lock all doors from the driver's seat. 
Great with kids. 



No clumsy two-piece tailgate. Rear window 
rolls down, can be controlled by driver. 






par four 


PERFECT SHOT! 


1 1 : 


ACTION SPORTSWEAR 


Even golf balls seem to take notice. ..when you wear PAR FOUR! Because duffer or pro. ..golfer or no... 
a man of action looks best, feels best, acts best in PAR FOUR Action Sportswear. Here are handsome 
Co-ordinated fabrics and colors that score a new high in styling, a new high in well-groomed leisure wear. 
And . . .they are at your favorite department or men’s store now, or write for the address of store nearest you. 

Par Four Sport Shirts from $2.95 Walking Shorts $4.95 Year ’round Jackets from $6.95. 

RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 



chuck mckinley 


New Court Favorite! 


continued 

August, when he a gave the veteran 
Dick Savitt a 6-4, 6-8, 6-4 licking in 
the eastern grass court championships 
at South Orange, N.J. In the national 
doubles at Brookline, Mass. McKin- 
ley reached the quarter-finals with 
Martin Riessen of Hinsdale, HI., 
after upsetting Tut Bartzen and 
Ron Holmberg. In September he re- 
moved the Mexican champion, An- 
tonio Palafox, from the national 
championships at Forest Hills be- 
fore losing in the fourth round to 
Alex Olmedo, who later lost in the fi- 
nals to Neale Fraser. 

From F orest Hills, 

McKinley went to 
San Antonio to en- 
roll as a freshman at 
little Trinity Uni- 
versity, a Presby- 
terian school with 
1 , 600 students, year- 
round tennis weath- 
er and an aggressive 
recruiting policy 
that has put Trinity 
tennis in a class with 
the country’s best. 

Not the least of 
Trinity’s merits, to 
McKinley’s mind, is 
the fact that there is 
a plentiful supply of 
coeds. After tennis, he likes girls, 
chocolate milk shakes and Frank Si- 
natra records, in approximately that 
order, and, from all reports, the girls 
like him. He is as relaxed and fun- 
loving on campus as he is high-strung 
on court. He does have a problem, 
however— the milk shakes. McKin- 
ley has a longshoreman’s appetite 
which he is not always able to con- 
trol. As a late-evening snack not long 
ago he consumed a bowl of soup, two 
ham and cheese sandwiches, four 
glasses of milk and two pieces of choc- 
olate cake with ice cream. “Then I 
couldn’t go to sleep for thinking 
about it," he says ruefully. 

McKinley had barely gotten ac- 
quainted with Trinity when, in No- 
vember, he bowed out of junior com- 
petition with a flourish. Returning 
to St. Louis, his home town, he won 
his third straight junior indoor sin- 
gles championship. Paired with Cliff 
Buchholz, he added his third straight 
indoor doubles title. Cliff is the 
brother of Earl Buchholz Jr., the bril- 
liant 19-year-old St. Louisan (ranked 


sixth in the U.S.), who is one of Mc- 
Kinley’s closest friends and toughest 
tennis rivals. 

Fresh honors came almost immedi- 
ately. In the national indoor cham- 
pionships in New York this February 
he disposed of Sweden’s Ulf Schmidt 
with such vigor that Allison Danzig, 
The New York Times tennis writer, 
was moved to salute, flamboyantly, 
“the fury of his service, the venge- 
fulness of his volley and the mur- 
derous effectiveness of his overspin 
drives.” Next to fall was Holmberg, 
who is ranked fourth in the U.S. Fi- 
nally, McKinley extended Savitt 
(ranked fifth) to 
four sets before los- 
ing in the semifinals. 

Then came Pitts- 
burgh and the first 
important men’s 
tournament victory 
of McKinley’s ca- 
reer. His victims 
were Vic Seixas, 
ranked 10th, whose 
best years, of course, 
are behind him, and 
Barry MacKay, 
ranked third, who 
at 24 is in his prime, 
towers 73^ inches 
aboveMcKinleyand 
is having his best 
year as a player. 

McKinley not only defeated Seixas 
and MacKay singly at Pittsburgh, 
but, paired with Bill Talbert, beat 
them again in the doubles final. Just 
three years before, MacKay and 
Seixas had been the American Davis 
Cup doubles entry. McKinley’s ex- 
traordinary aptitude for the doubles 
game might well land him on the U.S. 
Davis Cup team this year. 

By the time McKinley came into 
Houston the other day for the 26th 
invitational clay court tournament 
at the exclusive River Oaks Country 
Club, he was one of the stars of the 
show, and not self-conscious about 
it in the least. 

“I used to be so scared when I’d 
play a top man,” he said. “Now may- 
be they’re a little bit scared of me.” 

The remarkable thing about Mc- 
Kinley is not that he has arrived in 
the big time but that he ever got 
started in the first place. The son of 
a St. Louis pipe fitter, he spent his 
earliest years in a “rough neighbor- 
hood” on the north side of town. 

continued 



BILL PRICE, TEACHER AND FRIEND 



TOURNAMENT 


RACKET STRING 


• Plays like gut 

• Stays livelier 

• Lasts longer 

• Gauge controlled 

• Moisture immune 


ALWAYS SPECIFY 
dSMMtr QUALITY STRINGS 

Approximate Stringing Cost 


VANTAGE Tennis $9 

PRO-FECTED Tennis $7 

Badminton $6 

MULTI-PLY Tennis $5 

Badminton $4 


ASHAWAY PRODUCTS, INC. 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 


instant 


“old shoe” 



AUAAT' NS5 
AMAH N 

green brushed 
leather, plantation 
crepe soles. 12.95 


Or brown call, black 
calf with microcellular 
soles. 15.95 

AltUT AMT 

green brushed 
leather, plantation 
crepe soles. 12.95 
Or antique brown novo 
calf, plantation 
crepe soles. 18.95 


The Original 
Desert® Casuals 
of unique flexible 

Look for Clarks 
and hoys’ sizes loo! 
MADE IN ENGLAND 



CLARKS OF ENGLAND 

BOSTON POST HOAD 
NORWALK, CONN. 
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ftlllamsburg. 


^BDUr'IoN*** 


AN AMERICAN THEME 


straight Bourbon Whiskey “The Bourbon That Named Itself” 

90 Proof 

THE AMERICAN DISTILLING C0. r INC. • New York, N. Y. • Pekin, III. • Sausalito, Calif. 



for the 
man with 
the urge to excel 

NIKON F 

the automatic 
35mm reflex 


The urge to excel is in all men. Those who find the 
medium through which to express it, they are the fortu- 
nate few. 

The automatic Nikon F is for men such as these. It has 
proved itself an infinitely responsive tool to those who 
have chosen to excel in photography— a camera of rare 
quality— an instrument to gratify the love of fine crafts- 
manship, shared by all men with the urge to excel. 

See the Nikon F at your franchised Nikon dealer. $375 
with f 1.4 Auto-Nikkor lens; $329.50 with f2. For descrip- 
tive literature, write to Dept. SI-5. 

NIKON INC. Ill FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1. N. Y. 


Baseball was his first love, Marty Ma- 
rion and Stan Musial of the Cards 
his sports heroes. 

During winters, when it was too 
cold for baseball, McKinley went to 
the Y, where he swam and played 
table tennis. He came under the influ- 
ence of a volunteer instructor named 
Bill Price, who dropped in now and 
then to give pointers on the gamethe 
kids called ping-pong. Price was one 
of the best table tennis players in the 
country and a tennis pro as well. He 
had earned his living in the 1930s by 
playing table tennis exhibitions in 
vaudeville. 

A KICK IN THE SLAM 

The Price-McKinley relationship 
might have ended when, at 10, Chuck 
moved with his family to the subur- 
ban community of St. Ann. But Mc- 
Kinley made frequent trips back into 
town to play at the Y. One time, in 
1953, just to be with the crowd, young 
McKinley trooped out to a public 
tennis court with his buddies and 
Price. He discovered that he got a 
kick out of slamming the ball around. 
Before long he cared enough about 
tennis to cry after a losing match and 
to defend the game with his fists 
against sneering schoolmates with 
whom he had, as he puts it, “a few 
differences of opinion.” Soon Price 
was spending up to four hours a day 
sharpening the claws of his pint-sized 
tiger, whose table tennis indoctrina- 
tion was proving to be a valuable 
asset. (Price, incidentally, is an elo- 
quent spokesman for table tennis as 
basic training for the outdoor game. 
It can cut three years from a tennis 
novice’s learning period, he believes. 
Another believer is Fred Perry, who 
was world table tennis champion be- 
fore turning to tennis.) 

When it became apparent that 
Chuck could be a superior player, 
Price advised him to forget about 
other sports and concentrate on ten- 
nis. He plunged into a long series of 
boys’ and then junior tournaments, 
forsaking other sports except table 
tennis and, when in high school, bas- 
ketball. Playing guard, he averaged 
18 points a game as a senior and made 
the all-county team despite a mid- 
season spell of pneumonia that side- 
lined him for half the schedule. 

Last spring a capped and gowned 
continued 
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Mw+'m aM. je gzz'mmla sje: 


Leave the shore. Head out to sea. It’s the exciting part of boating! And note 
how your whole world changes. You're a Leif Erickson, a Byrd or a Perry . . . 
shooting at new horizons. But, be sure that your boat is seaworthy like the 
Century Raven 22' or Nordic 19 1 . They're Horizon Chasers . . . with Century's 
inherent strength and speed. They'll get you back to port no matter what! 
You'll like their new raked stems and flared bows. Many other new ideas have 
been included for your comfort and convenience. See these exceptional all- 
purpose, all-weather family boats at your local Century dealership. Try them 
yourself. Or write us for complete information. 


RAVEN 22'— Two bunks under foredeck. Navy-type 
folding top. side curtains. Table top hinged to motor 
box. Optional stern seat with self-draining icebox/ 
bait well underneath . . . converts into lounge. Com- 
pletely equipped galley console is optional. 


NORDIC 19' —Optional Navy-type folding top, side 
curtains. Table top hinged to motor box. Optional stern 
seat includes bait well/icebox underneath. Increased 
power for higher speeds. 



CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, General Sales Office and Showroom, Dept. 1-5, 18GO Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 

Manufacturing Facilities at Manistee. Michigan — Sister Ships of Cruis Along Cruisers 
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It’s no exaggeration that the amazing new distance dot® looks 
like new after 18 holes and even more! There has never been a golf 
ball that kept its original brilliant whiteness so long. 

And, there’s never been a ball that could go like the new distance 
dot! It’s the truest, whitest golf ball in history! Tens of thousands 
of golfers have already discovered the tremendous difference that 
this great new ball can mean to their golf games. The result: We’re 
still trying to meet the demand ! 

Play the new distance dot yourself! Sold at pro shops only. 
Like all fine Spalding equipment, these golf balls are unconditionally 
guaranteed, of course! distance dots are 
now available in Canada, too. 

ANSWER: The ball in the upper right corner 
has been played 18 holes by a 12 handicap 
player! The ball at the bottom — 36 holes! 



It’s the Dot for distance 


SpALDtvG 

sets the pace in sports 


Chuck McKinley accepted his high 
school diploma one evening at 8:30 
p.m. and half an hour later was flying 
out of St. Louis on the first leg of an 
all-summer tennis tour. With time 
out for classes at Trinity, he has been 
traveling steadily to tournaments 
ever since. 

The tournament at River Oaks was 
notable for a number of reasons. In 
the quarter-finals McKinley again 
met Holmberg and defeated him in 
straight sets. He again teamed with 
Bill Talbert, who is more than twice 
McKinley’s age and acutely aware 
that the court seems to get bigger 
every year, and reached the doubles 
finals. 

FIRST BIG SERVE 

Most notable of all was McKin- 
ley’s reaction to the first match of 
his career with Neale Fraser, the 
left-handed Australian who is the 
best amateur tennis player in the 
world. McKinley lost to Fraser in 
the semifinals 7-5, 6-4, 6-4. He was 
soundly beaten. Fraser, Who has the 
biggest, best and most varied serve 
in the amateur game, was getting 
his first one in consistently, and Mc- 
Kinley had never seen anything like 
it, nor did he know how to cope 
with it. 

After the match McKinley’s head 
was drooping. Then Price, who had 
driven in from St. Louis with McKin- 
ley’s father, gave him a pep talk. 

“When you play a man with a big 
serve you have to fight it, Chuck,” 
he said. “You can’t just push at the 
ball the way you were doing out 
there. Look, when someone is poking 
you in the jaw you can’t just fend 
him off. You have to fight back.” 

Soon McKinley’s head was up. His 
natural confidence, which had de- 
serted him that afternoon, came 
flooding back. 

“I’ve seen now what the best in 
the world is like,” he told a visitor, 
“and I know I’m not that far away 
from it.” 

His inexperience was showing again 
the following week, when he lost in 
the quarter-finals at Dallas. But take 
care, Fraser. Heads up, MacKay, 
Bartzen, Holmberg and Buchholz. 
Unless the experts are badly de- 
ceived, Chuck McKinley is coming 
fast and somebody is going to have 
to step aside. end 
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CHANGES SLIDES BY ITSELF! 

New Kodak Cavalcade Projector is fully automatic 

Here’s the projector for brighter, smoother, 
livelier slide shows. You just turn it on — it does 
the rest! Changes up to 40 slides automatically 
in sequence — at intervals of 4, 8, or 16 seconds. 

Instant change — no long drag between slides. 

Now you can relax with your guests — sit back 
and enjoy your slides right along with them. 

Show’s done? More fun, as you show your 
audience all these Cavalcade features: unique 
instant-editing . . . “shadow arrow” to point out 
details . . . controls that let you repeat, hold, or 
skip any slide . . . provisions for remote control 
. . . and steel guards that protect slides. 


See the Kodak Cavalcade Projector, Model 520 
with //3.5 lens, demonstrated at your Kodak 
dealer’s. Only SI 24.50, or as little as SI 2.50 
down at many dealers’. Model 510, with //2.8 
lens for extra brilliance, only $159.50. Both are 
superb performers, outstanding values. 

Prices are list, include Federal Tax, and are subject to change without notice. 

Electric-eye 35mm camera— sets itself! 

Modern match-mate for your 
automatic projector . New Kodak 
Automatic 35 Camera measures 
/jCw YjSSS the light, sets its own lens. 

MBSL ° n >y S89.50, as 

little as S9 down. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


SEE KODAK'S "THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" AND "OZZIE AND HARRIET." 


Kodak 





You’ll flip your flippers 
over Seven-Up and Vodka! 

Out of the sea of vodka drinks, there’s one that’s something special. 

One that’s truly delicious (always — no matter who makes it 
or where). It’s 7-Up and vodka! Think about it. Vodka — with its 
famous good manners that let the taste of your mixer come through. 
And 7-Up — for the taste you want to come through. The refreshing 
taste . . . the cool taste . . . the just plain delicious taste ! 

Why not take the plunge and try a 7-Up and Vodka ! 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 



Q 

Part J GOLF FOR WOMEN 


In past tveeks Sports Illustrated has 
presented key lessons from the new book 
‘Golf for Women ’ ( Doubleday , $ 3.95 , to 
be published May 20) on the long and 
short irons. In the final installment , 
Louise Suggs, ivho has icon every major 
event in women’s golf and is in golf’s 
Hall of Fame, now explains how to play 

Trap Shots 


by LOUISE SUGGS 



T rap shots actually are among the 
easiest shots in golf. The thing 
that makes them so terrifying is the 
fact that the trap is a natural hazard, 
and golfers are just not set up psy- 
chologically to accept hazards with- 
out some element of panic. The aver- 
age player also makes the mistake of 
feeling that she must help the ball up 
and on its way. The only way a trap 
shot can be played successfully is to 
play it as you would any other shot — 
with ease and concentration, the basic 
elements of stance and swing modi- 
fied to a degree, but only a degree. 

Now, the major difference between 
trap shots and others is that the trap 
shot requires that you hit sand first 
and then take the ball. Generally 
speaking, I hit the sand about an 
inch to an inch and a half behind 
the ball. You see, it is the sand, more 
than the loft of the club, that gets 
the ball out of the trap. And it is the 
sand that gives the ball as much back- 
spin as you can get on a trap shot. 
However, before I expound on this, 
let’s look at the clubs you have to 
work with. 

For my trap shots, I use a double- 
service niblick, but that’s because I 


have so many clubs in my bag that I 
haven’t room for more than one 
wedge, and the niblick I’m talking 
about is fine for certain fairway shots 
as well as the traps. This allows me to 
stay within the 14-club limit imposed 
by the USGA. The sand wedge, with 
its wide sole, will also do the job, and 
there are some people who prefer the 
11-iron, which has more loft than the 
nine-, not quite so wide a sole as the 
wedge and is not quite as heavy. I 
personally feel that the niblick I use 
and the wedge are designed for heavy 
duty and will get you out of any kind 
of sand, whereas the 11- will some- 
times require a substitute. But here 
again, it’s a question of the individual 
golfer’s preference. 

The major reason for my choice, 
beyond the confining limits of the 14- 
club maximum, is that the double- 
service niblick eliminates the neces- 
sity for changing clubs when I en- 
counter different qualities of sand. 
Obviously, there are not only differ- 
ent grades of sand, but different con- 
sistencies within the same grade. Pow- 
der sand can turn into something 
like either glue or granite, depending 
on the amount of rain the course has 


had. This means that your stance 
varies according to the distance you 
hit behind the ball. The lighter the 
sand, the farther behind the ball you 
can hit and the more open the stance. 
Conversely, in heavy sand or gravel, 
you must square your stance slightly 
and hit directly behind the ball. Here 
it is absolutely impossible to give ac- 
curate directions in terms of inches 
away from the ball, or the degrees 
to which the stance is opened in spe- 
cific situations. These combinations 
are intangibles that the golfer can 
learn only through experience. 

The first thing to remember when 
you’ve landed in a trap is that, since 
the trap is a hazard, it’s against the 
rules to ground your club. You must 
hold the clubhead slightly above the 
sand and you must not touch the 
sand on the backswing, nor are you 
allowed to pick up pebbles, leaves, 
sticks or any other natural objects 
that may have found their way into 
the trap. The penalty for either of 
these misdemeanors is two strokes. 
You can, however, remove man-made 
objects such as soda bottles and cig- 
arette butts. You may not obliterate 
continued 
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Wilson’s New 


Dyna-Powered Irons 



"There’s a big double difference for 
you in Wilson’s new Dyna-Powered 
irons with Power-Flare,” says 1960 
Masters champion Arnold Palmer*. 
"It’s extra distance and added con- 
trol when the pressure is on.” 

Look down the shaft from grip to 
head, the money view. From hosel to 
toe, Power-Flare distributes the 
weight perfectly for every iron in the 
set. The new Staff-Pro shaft controls 
torsion for an extra measure of accu- 
racy. Grip the new Pro-Tack grip. 
Firm and sure, rain or shine, club 
life long. Find out what the Wilson 
Dyna-Powered difference can mean 
to your game. 

*Mcmbor of the famed Wilson Advisory. Staff. 

Win until 

IDifetfm 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
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TRAP SHOTS continued 

someone else’s footprints: if you’ve 
had the misfortune to land in the 
print of a discourteous golfer who 
played through before you, you’ll 
have to grin and bear it. (You should 
erase your own footprints as you 
leave the trap.) 

The stance for an ordinary trap shot 
is an open one, with the left foot 
pulled away from the line of flight so 
that the player’s body is almost fac- 
ing the target. You should also be sure 
that your stance is a firm one — with 
the feet planted in the sand rather 
than on top of it. The ball is played 
well forward, off the instep of the left 
foot. This open stance automatically 
makes the golfer take the club outside 
the line of flight. I feel that I’m swing- 
ing it out— perhaps pushing it is a bet- 
ter description— with the left hand. 
Here again, the left hand and side lead. 
My grip is the usual overlapping one 
I use for all my shots except putting. 
Remember, the trap shot is played 
like any other. But if fluidity — 
smoothness — is important at any time 
during the game, it is absolutely es- 
sential here. This is one time when you 
can’t afford even a small twitch, be- 
cause that would cause the club to hit 
into the sand and hang there, just as 
though it were hung on the root of a 
tree. So, swinging back down smooth- 
ly, I cut right across the ball, which 
also helps throw it up in the air. I do 
not open the face of the club. That 
would give me a tendency to shank 
the ball, so I keep the blade square 
throughout the shot. I also feel that 
by hitting it slowly and deliberately, 
I use my hands and wrists a lot, which 
means that I can flip the ball if it’s 
sitting cleanly in the sand — or on top 
of it, to put it another way. 

SOFT HIT FROM SOFT SAND 

If the ball has hit soft sand with a 
decisive plop, it will usually be bur- 
ied, with a well or depression around 
it. I try to hit the edge of that depres- 
sion. When a ball is in this position, it 
won’t have much backspin. I just hit 
lightly and allow the ball to run a 
little farther on the green. 

Another instance in which the play- 
er needn’t hit the ball with full au- 
thority is when it is on the uphill side 
of the trap. Then the ball will fly up 
suddenly anyway, since the blow will 
be coming up under it. In this situa- 
tion, you should have the feeling that 


you are floating the ball out. Here 
again, your left hand leads. You take 
the sand first, and the ball will sail up 
a bit after that. Obviously, the follow- 
through on this shot will not be a com- 
plete one (your hands will pass the 
ball, but just that), since your body 
is already off balance and an attempt 
to follow through normally would send 
you sprawling back into the trap. 

TAKE THE TOUGH ONES IN STRIDE 

If the ball is on the downslope, or 
the backside of a trap, it will be a 
difficult shot. The only advice I can 
give here is to make up your mind 
that it will be a tough one and be 
philosophic about it. Use an even 
more open stance. Now here, I don’t 
mean "wider,” I mean “more open”; 
in other words, the body is faced even 
more markedly toward the hole. Take 
the club outside the line of flight more 
than you have with the other trap 
shots and actually flip it. You’ve 
heard people say that they’ve used a 
flipped wedge, for instance. When I 
say “flip,” I mean use your hands and 
wrists to flick the club, but very slow- 
ly. However, the actual picking up of 
the club is a little more abrupt, so 
that you do get sand first, but not as 
much. As a matter of fact, ideally, 
you'll get sand and the ball at about 
the same time. Just try to pick the 
ball off the sand as cleanly as you can 
—as I said, not quite so much sand 
behind it — and you’re out. There will 
be no full follow-through in the usual 
sense here either. Again, your precari- 
ous position and the fact that you’re 
grounded on sand will allow only for 
the clubhead and hands to get 
through the ball. 

Trap shots are never fun, but if 
you leave fear behind, you can man- 
age them so that you’re within putt- 
ing distance. A trap is, after all, sim- 
ply another part of the fairway’s con- 
tour. If you’ve practiced your trap 
shots, if you remember that the sand 
is actually there to help you, if you 
refuse to panic, landing in a trap will 
be an occasion for a mild, ladylike 
expletive and not a signal for nine 
holes of gloom. As a matter of fact, 
I’d rather hit from a trap than a tight 
lie on the fairway. It may help to re- 
member that in picking a ball from the 
sand cleanly and quickly, delicacy is 
an important factor. Perception is 
another. Women have more of both 
than men. So play your trap shot 
and smile. 



THE PRACTICE TEE 



Louise Suggs answers questions, solves problems and 
with photographs explains how easy trap shots can be 

Remember that the most important thing in a sand 
trap is that the sand helps to lift the ball into the air. 
You don’t have to try to raise it. Use an open stance 
and set your hands well ahead. 

PROBLEM: 

I don’t really understand the reason for that. 

Well, it’s simply to set up a strong left side. This is es- 
pecially important for trap shots. You know that you 
can’t ground your club in a trap. I’m going to mark a 
spot here and I want you to watch— and instead of aim- 
ing at the ball, aim at that spot and swing very slowly 
and deliberately. But before you swing at the ball, be 
sure your stance is open, that is, your left foot is drawn 
back away from the line of flight. And when you swing, 
push the club away from the ball, outside the line of 
flight. On the downswing, return in the same arc, so 
that you cut across the ball intentionally. 

PROBLEM: 

I think it’s because I’m so nervous when I land in a trap 
that I have so much trouble. 

I’m sure that’s it. The physical elements of trap shots 
— the movements you’ve got to remember to make — 
are really simple. It’s what goes on in your mind that 
can throw you! Now here your left foot can be drawn 
back farther. This open stance is very important be- 
cause it helps limit your backswing and it gets your 
body out of the way more quickly on the downswing. 
One thing you have a tendency to do is to scoop the 
ball. Never try scooping or lifting it — just play it for- 
ward with an open stance and hit the sand first. The 
swing itself, if you take it through to the finish, will 
get the ball into the air. 

PROBLEM: 

Your movement at the end of the swing seems so much 
quicker. 

Well, the only way to get out of the trap is to make 
sure the ball rises quickly, so all your action is through 
your hands and wrists. Always start the clubhead away 
from the ball outside the line of flight. Do this inten- 
tionally, so it will be a cut shot and that will get the 
flick you need. That makes the ball rise quickly. Notice 
that when you’re coming through on a trap shot that 
the wrists are very limber. But there is a definite flip- 
ping effect. And the follow-through is a complete one 
—not as full as you would have on a long iron or a wood 

continued 
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trap shots continued 

shot, but then the arc you’re describing isn't as full 
either. But if you want to get any bite on the ball at 
all, besides lifting it up and out, watch the follow- 
through. It must be complete. 


So— keep in mind: 

1) A trap is a hazard in which you may not ground 
your club. 

2) The sand can be an ally. Hit into it behind the ball 
and so use it to put more backspin on your shot. 

3) Use an open stance in a trap. If your ball is up 
against a steep bank, use an extreme open stance. 

4) The blade must hit the sand squarely. 

5) Shorten up on your backswing. 

6) Pick the club up more abruptly as you go into 
your follow-through. Use a definite flicking motion with 
the hands and wrists. 

7) Be deliberate about the shot in order to achieve 
fluidity. 

8) Concentrate on mastering the sand club you pre- 
fer to use; leave the quack theories alone. 

9) The lighter the sand, the farther behind the ball 

you can hit and the more open the stance. Conversely, 
in heavy sand or gravel, you must square your stance 
slightly and hit directly behind the ball. end 
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//a rlcy-Danidaon Topper Model A and Denim Terry Topper. 
A U starting at $i30f.o.b. Milwaukee Ticking Surfer. $ 5.00 


WORLD scoots about on nimble Topper.. 


Topper is thrifty, easy to handle and parks anywhere. Scootaway automatic transmission is 
smooth and effortless — places Topper above all other scooters. Economy? The greatest — up 
to 100 miles per gallon. Perfect balance, hefty brakes and large wheels produce comfortable, safe 
ride. Fashioned in fiber- 
glass, stainless steel and 
aluminum — for the 
modern man in motion. 
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Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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wears new, slim Surfers and Toppers by M c Gregor 

New Surfers with a salty look! Peppy as porpoise— colorful as a seascape— they’re designed for fun 
by the sea. Easy-care cotton is light and cool as ocean-spray — washes in a jiffy — bounces right 
back into action. McGregor makes Surfers in mad colors to mate with carefree Toppers. If you’re 
a sun-basker, surf-rider, beach-comber, or clam- 
baker type — add lively McGregor Surfers to 
your life. See them at your store today! 



Also Boy-Sized. Boy-Priced. Made in Canada, loo. McGregor- Doniger Inc.. N.Y. 19. NlY. 



Aren’t you a bear for a tonic drink that’s COOL . . . 
when the day is hot ? 

Glacier-Blue Canada Dry Quinine Water 


Like air from the Arctic— this gla- 
cier blue chill! Why, even the 
bubbles have a blue cast! Other- 
wise, nothing but that keen, bit- 
tersweet flavor, thirsty friend . . . 
and the clear, clean sparkle that 


brings the best of your favorite 
gin, vodka or rum through to you 
in every drop. Make yours right 
on the ice tonight— with Canada 
Dry Quinine Water. At restaurants 
and bars which insist on the finest. 
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Canada Dry makes 
the world's largest selling 
mixers: Ginger Ale , 
Club Soda, Quinine Water, 
Collins Mixer, Grapefruit 





Part II 



T he final 500 miles of the Inside 
Passage to Alaska takes the 
yachtsman out of the well-traveled 
waters around Seattle and Vancouver 
and on to the spectacular fiords of 
the north. This northern section is 
no place for the novice who likes to 
laze along in the company of half a 
dozen other cruisers and tie up at 
night in a snug marina. In these chill 
waters, the towns are little more than 
fisheries depots with a gas dock and a 
grocery store. The boats one meets are 
mostly commercial salmon trawlers. 

If the amenities of modern cruising 
are lacking, however, there is no short- 
age of adventure. Along this coast 
the biggest grizzly bears in North 
America come down to the beaches 
to comb the surf for 50-pound salmon 
—the same fish that you will seek in 
trolling offshore. Here, too, the killer 
whale moves into the inlets hunting 
for seal. A few miles at sea, the 60- 
foot blue whale rolls and spouts his 
way to southern waters. On the is- 
lands protecting the Inside Passage 
from the Pacific there are quiet coves 
where you can catch a bucketful of 
big succulent crabs. Indenting the 
mainland are deep gorges, their chan- 
nels so narrow that the tide sweeps 
against your bow at 20 knots. In every 
inlet, on both sides of the passage, dis- 
coveries await you and, as Part II of 
Inside to Alaska shows, the water- 
ways are wide open for the yachtsman 
who has a taste for the unknown. 

TURN PAGE FOR CRUISE STORY 


by MORT LUND 

Photographs by Clyde Banks 
Map by Allen Beechel 


INSIDE TO 
ALASKA 


MAIN pnllTr (g 

SIDE TRIPS 


The final leg of the thousand-mile cruise from 
Seattle to Juneau leads the adventurous 
yachtsman to great salmon rivers, into 
wild, beautiful fiords and ultimately 
to the tidewater glaciers of Alaska 


northern half of the Inside Passage 
runs up the coast from Duncanby Land- 
ing in British Columbia to the journey’s 
end at Juneau in the Alaska Panhandle. 


fl$ 



SPEEDING AT WORE THAN 30 KNOTS. "SPORTS ILLllSTRA TED'S" CRUISER CUTS THROUGH STIFF CHOP AS SHE RACES STORM CLOUDS 


ALASKA CRUISE continued 


DUNCANBY 
TO BELLA BELLA 

The jumping-off place for the last 
half of the trip is Duncanby Landing, 
a small fishing village in British Co- 
lumbia. Here you can tie up for the 
night at the dock, fill your tank with 
gas and water and take on a load of 
groceries. Your next gas stop will be 
Bella Bella, 60 miles to the north. 
But before you head for Bella Bella, 
take a hard right just outside Dun- 
canby for a day of superb salmon 
fishing at the head of Rivers Inlet. 

SIDE TRIP: RIVERS INLET. FrOlIl mid- 
July through the end of August Riv- 
ers Inlet is jumping with big salmon. 
Here, as at Phillips Arm in the south- 
ern part of the Inside Passage, no 
fishing license is required. Just check 
in with the Fisheries Commission, 
which has a man stationed at the 
cannery wharf a mile below the river 
mouth. The best lure for the larger 
spring salmon is a five-inch spoon, 
and the best place to troll is usually 
the head of the inlet. When the spring 
feeds, he feeds quickly and ferocious- 
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ly, but you usually have to wait him 
out. During our first day at Rivers 
we hooked two, both of them well 
over 40 pounds. 

While you are trolling you will see 
dozens of seals hunting the salmon. 
And sometimes the seals themselves 
are hunted by killer whales, vicious 
30-foot carnivores with black dorsal 
fins that jut ominously from the wa- 
ter as they surge across the inlet look- 
ing for their prey. When killer whales 
appear, the fishing is over. The spring 
salmon hides from them and won’t 
feed. Only the sockeye will continue 
jumping and somersaulting— and the 
sockeye does not take a lure. 

If the salmon go into hiding, you 
might try a little bear watching. Riv- 
ers Inlet is at the center of the finest 
grizzly country in North America. At 
any time of day, grizzly sows and 
their cubs may come down to the 
shores of the inlet to feed on the salm- 
on. The big male bears usually stay 
hidden in the woods, taking their fish 
from the creeks. If you are an experi- 
enced woodsman with a good rifle, a 
hunting permit ($25) and can hire a 
licensed guide (nearest one is John 
Stanton of Knight Inlet; he charges 
the standard $25 a day and is best 
reached by mail in advance of your 


cruise), you have an off chance of get- 
ting a world-record grizzly. 

When you have loaded your boat 
with salmon (or bear) or just pleasant 
memories, head back out to Duncan- 
by Landing, then turn northwest for 
a stop at Calvert Island. 

SIDE TRIP: CALVERT ISLAND. Calvert is 

cut by a long narrow harbor that 
reaches west to within a mile of the 
island’s Pacific shore. Anchor here, let 
down a crab net and walk the path 
over to the Pacific. There you will 
find one of the rare sand coves of the 
Northwest coast, a semicircular beach 
shaded by tall cedars and bordered 
by a strip of clean white sand. If the 
sun is out, lie down on the sand and 
warm yourself. Then hop into the 
surf for a quick— and very cool- 
swim. Alter lunch, try a slow walk 
back through the cedar forest. Along 
the way you can pick fat ripe huckle- 
berries from eye-high bushes which 
line the path. Once back at the boat, 
pick up your crab net. It probably 
will be filled with a tangle of crabs. 
Boil the crabs, eat them hot from the 
pot and wash them down with sug- 
ared huckleberries and milk. 

Then shove off for Bella Bella, 40 
miles away. (Namu is slightly nearer, 
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TO PETERSBURG ON THE ALASKA COAST 


but the smell from the fish-rendering 
plant is overpowering). This is the 
part of the trip where you will make 
your best time. Your course winds 
through narrow, sheltered channels 
where the water rarely is broken by 
more than small ripples. At Bella 
Bella you can tie up for the night at 
the huge fisheries wharf. The grocery 
store is right on the dock. Order your 
supplies while you take on gas, then 
cook dinner and sleep aboard. 


BELLA BELLA 
TO BUTEDALE 

Butedale, another fisheries depot, 
is 85 miles up the coast from Bella 
Bella. There are no gas docks in be- 
tween, so outboarders should fill their 
spare fuel tanks. Ten miles of this run 
is through the open water of Mil- 
banke Sound, where bad weather may 
force you to hole up in one of the 
small harbors on either side of the 
main channel. 

If you make good time across Mil- 
Danae bound, plan to spend part ox 
the afternoon in Griffin Pass, a nar- 
row waterway nearly blocked off at 
one point by an island. When the 
tide starts to run out at Griffin Pass, 


the water behind the island roars 
down the narrow throat at a speed 
of almost 20 knots. This is a challenge 
for any outboard cruiser. Gun your 
engines and try to run up this salt- 
water cataract, but watch your steer- 
ing. You have to correct quickly 
whenever the boiling water starts to 
turn your bow, or you may be shoved 
against the rocky shore. Once above 
the “overfall,” you will find yourself 
in a lovely salt pond where other 
boats have seldom gone. All around 
you, herring duck and white duck will 
be skittering through the kelp while 
seals cut silver slits in the quiet sur- 
face. The tide divides at the middle 
of the pond, and there is another 
overfall at the far side of the pond 
where you get a free ride back down 
to the main channel. 

As you continue on to Butedale, 
you are likely to come across an un- 
pleasant phenomenon called “red 
tide,” which occurs from time to time 
along this part of the Inside Passage. 
Keep a sharp eye out for it, an orange- 
red ribbon of millions of poisonous 
microorganisms twisting down the 
channel like a trail of dye. Do not 
use the water in the vicinity for dish- 
washing, and never eat clams or crabs 
anywhere near red tide. 


BUTEDALE TO 
PRINCE RUPERT 

At Butedale, as at Bella Bella, plan 
to gas up, eat on board and get to 
bed early. In the morning you start 
your 115-mile run up to Prince Ru- 
pert, last stop in Canada, and you 
should get under way early enough 
so you can spare an hour to watch 
the salmon circus at Lowe Inlet. 

side trip: lowe inlet. At the head of 
Lowe Inlet, just three miles from 
the turnoff out of Inside Passage, the 
Lowe River comes rushing down its 
rock bed and plunges into a salt- 
water pool. A few days each month 
the tidewater rises high enough to let 
the salmon swim up into the river. 
The rest of the time they circle in 
the big pool, making futile sorties 
against the falls. By the thousands, 
they hurl their silver and blue-black 
Doaies into tne wmte waters, lanamg 
halfway up, their tails spattering 
water like buckshot as they try to 
swim over rocks an inch below the 
surface. Then, inevitably, they drop 


back and are washed down into the 
pool, where they gather for yet an- 
other leap. 

When you leave Lowe Inlet, your 
destination is the Prince Rupert 
Yacht Club, managed by Stein Did- 
erichson, who is notably hospitable 
to all visiting yachtsmen. He will 
take care of fueling and berthing your 
boat while you hop a cab into town. 
Prince Rupert is a quiet town, 
exactly what you need after your 
long, hard runs of the past few days. 
Rent a room at the Savoy Hotel, 
have a good, hot bath and go out for 
a shore-cooked meal at the Broad- 
way Restaurant. If you want to 
bust loose, wait until you get to 
Ketchikan. 


PRINCE RUPERT 
TO KETCHIKAN 

From Prince Rupert it should take a 
fast boat about three and a half hours 
to get to Ketchikan. You may have a 
rough passage across Dixon Entrance, 
a long stretch of open water only 
slightly less renowned for its weather 
than Queen Charlotte Sound. If the 
weather gets too bad, duck into the 
protected bay at Dundas Island on 
the southern edge of Dixon Entrance. 
When you get to Ketchikan you will 
be back in the United States once 
more. There are welcome touches of 
the U.S.A., like 24-hour laundry and 
cleaning service, breezy waitresses 
and friendly Irish policemen. How- 
ever, nothing else seems much like 
home. Ketchikan is a fishing town sit- 
ting half out over the water on huge 
wharves that stand 30 to 40 feet 
above the water at low tide. Along 
these wharves the seiners unload hun- 
dred-pound carcasses of gray-white 
halibut. The town itself, an odd mix- 
ture of tumble-down Indian shanties 
and clean modern houses, is filled with 
fishermen, lumberjacks and Indians, 
who crowd the bars on Saturday 
nights to spend their week’s pay in 
one roaring night on the town. If you 
want to join in the revelry, these 
characters will be glad to help you. 
For a quieter evening, however, check 
in at the Ingersoll Hotel, then browse 
through the gift shops on Main Street 
iwnaie teetn, carved walrus ivory). 
Then take an hour or so to visit 
Ketchikan’s Totem Park and see its 
collection of outstanding totem poles. 

continued, 
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ALASKA CRUISE continued 


KETCHIKAN 
TO PETERSBURG 

Just north of Ketchikan there may 
be some wet going if the confused 
wave patterns are dusted with a chill 
Alaska rain. When the weather looks 
like this — and it often does — there is 
a fine place to hole up at Bell 
Island, 43 miles through the Behm 
Canal from Ketchikan. 

side trip: BKi.i. ISLAND. Bell Island Hot 
Springs is an old spa, quiet, relaxed 
and very unpretentious. Neverthe- 
less, it attracts some sophisticated 



THREADING THROUGH ICE floes On Way 
to Le Conte Glacier, Skipper Phil Portrey 
(left) and Writer Mort Lund search for an 
opening through the ice-choked channel. 

travelers. (Bing Crosby, an enthusi- 
astic Alaska cruising man, is a fre- 
quent visitor.) The resort has a new 
dining and recreation room, and some 
ancient and Spartan overnight cab- 
ins. The focus of the place is the bath- 
house where, for a dollar, you can 
warm your bones and soothe your 
tired muscles in a tub full of hot 
sulphur water. 

Radio ahead from Ketchikan to 
make reservations. If you arrive un- 
expectedly and are the only boat pres- 
ent, you may have to rely on your 
own stores, augmented by whatever 
fish you can catch. 

Fortunately, the fishing here is ex- 
cellent. The stream that runs past the 
cabins into the Behm Canal is full of 
trout— Dolly Varden, sea-run cut- 
throat and rainbow. And the canal 
itself is full of salmon. While you are 


fishing, you will see an amazing va- 
riety of wildlife. On the grass meadow 
across the stream, bears occasionally 
come out to nibble strawberries. Ot- 
ter and mink hop down the board- 
walk to the dock. Out on the canal, 
merganser and herring duck paddle 
about while, in the stream, the odd 
little water ouzel— a diving bird no 
bigger than half your thumb, walks 
around on the bottom of the stream 
hunting for grubs. 

Plan to spend a day here, fishing 
and soaking in the hot springs. And 
before you leave for Petersburg, take 
time to see magnificent Walker Cove, 
34 miles up the Behm Canal. 

side trip: walker cove. At the en- 
trance to Walker Cove, sheer walls of 
blue-gray rock rise a thousand feet 
on either side of the narrow strip of 
water. From high above, rivulets of 
snow-melt flash down through patch- 
es of green moss. There is a little 
stream near the head of the fiord 
where you can anchor, eat lunch and 
watch the seals snorkeling about, 
smelling out the salmon. After lunch, 
cruise slowly back to Bell Island for 
a quiet afternoon of trout fishing. 
Then set out the next morning for 
Petersburg, 130 miles away. The first 
64 miles across Clarence Strait can 
be rough, but with good weather and 
a fast boat you can get to Petersburg 
by mid-afternoon. 


PETERSBURG TO 
JUNEAU 

At Petersburg, plan to spend a day 
checking and overhauling your boat. 
The side trips into the Le Conte 
Glacier, Fords Terror and the Taku 
River are the most rugged of the 
entire 1,000 miles of the Inside Pas- 
sage, and there are places where a 
normally minor mechanical break- 
down could result in the loss of the 
boat. There are four marine repair 
yards here where you can get a com- 
plete overhaul, provided there are 
no fishing trawlers already on the 
ways. In this case, a careful dockside 
checkup will have to do. 

SIDE TRIP: LE CONTE GLACIER. Le Conte 
Glacier winds down mile-high Simp- 
son Mountain to the edge of Le Con- 
te Inlet where it drops enormous 
chunks of ice into the sea. As you ap- 
proach the head of the inlet 12 miles 


southeast of Petersburg you get your 
first look at these icebergs, their tops 
rising as high as 20 feet above the wa- 
ter. From a distance, they look like a 
herd of huge white sheep jogging their 
way out the mouth of the inlet. As 
you get nearer, each of the big bergs 
takes on a weird and wonderful shape, 
and underneath the bright white sur- 
faces you can see the soft green and 
blue light that flashes from the ice. 
Don’t let their beauty tempt you to 
come too close. The roar that some- 
times issues from the ice pack warns 
you that overhanging chunks of ice 
occasionally break off— and a small 
overhang is heavy enough to sink an 
average cruiser. 

Behind these first bergs is a tight, 
almost impenetrable pack of smaller 
bergs blocking the channel that leads 
round a bend to the face of Le Conte. 
Sports Illustrated’s guide, Phil 
Portrey, a veteran of two outboard 
trips to Alaska, took our cruiser 
through this pack, shoving the smaller 
bergs out of the way with the bow. But 
this kind of maneuver is for expert 
seamen only. As the boat worked for- 
ward, the sharp underwater edges of 
the ice floes scraped menacingly along 
the thin plywood sides of the boat. 
In two hours we creaked and groaned 
through a mile of ice, the floe closing 
behind us, leaving not a sign of our 
entry. Then we rounded the corner 
of the inlet, and there was Le Conte, a 
vast river of ice winding down be- 
tween two peaks and breaking off 
abruptly at tidewater. We stopped, 
still a half mile from the glacier, the 
ice pack too thick to risk going on in. 
We drifted for a few minutes, scan- 
ning the 150-foot ice cliff. Then we 
started working our way back out to 
the safety of open water. 

From Le Conte, your course runs 
west until you clear the mouth of 
the inlet, then north toward Juneau. 
En route you will be traveling along 
the migratory lanes of playful, giant 
whales. The whales often travel in 
pairs, spouting plumes of water each 
time they break the surface. When 
you see one of these mushrooms of 
spray, motor over quickly and cut the 
engines. Wait five minutes. Suddenly, 
with a deafening bwaawoosh! the 
whale will pump another cloud of 
spume into the air close by the boat. 
A moment later, part of the glistening 
black back will appear, then more of 
it and more until half the 50- or 6C- 
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How the steadier footing of Wide -Track Wheels gives yon better control 

(on straightaways as well as curves') 


The track of a car is the width between 
the wheels. 

Pontiac has the widest track of any 
passenger car, the main purpose being to 
give the car solid, steady, road-holding 
balance, less lean and sway on turns, 
corners, curves. 

But this balance also helps you devour 
miles of straight highway with less 
fatigue, more security at the controls. 


The better balanced a car, the better 
it steers, the less it wanders off course 
with every little gust of wind or irregu- 
larity of road surface. 

Right now make a mental map of a 
route through your neck of the woods. 
Include lots of cornering, but also plenty 
of straightaway. Then tell any one of 
our fine dealers you’re all set for a short 
tripful of Wide-Track action. 

jV CAR WITH WIDE • TRACK WHEELS 



Wide-Track widens the stance, not 
the car. With the widest track of any 
car, Pontiac gives you betterstability, 
less lean and sway, accurate control. 

pontiac motor division - general motors corp. 



... the 

wonderful 
world at your 
doorstep! 

This is the grandeur of Canada: 
mighty Perce Rock towering 
in the wide St. Lawrence; 
rushing rivers, white under 
the summer sun; golden 
prairies sweeping the far 
horizon; incomparable glory 
of the Rockies. This is Canada, 
magnificent and thrilling, and 
right next door to you . Come, 
enjoy her fascinating cities, 
her scenic national parks, her 
world-famous resorts and her 
colorful summer festivals. 
Come for every holiday pleas- 
ure under the sun! The new 
“Invitation to Canada” will 
give you a delightful preview 
of a wonderful family vacation 
in friendly, foreign Canada. 
May we send you a copy ? 


Canadian Go vernmentT ravel Bureau : 
Ottawa, Canada 
Please send 

“INVITATION TO CANADA” I 
and other information to : 





STATE 

Stick this coupon on any post- 
card or enclose in envelope f 



ALASKA CRUISE continued 

foot mammal lies awash. If you start 
toward it, the back will go under, to 
be replaced by a dorsal fin that rolls 
slowly up into the air and then dis- 
appears. The fin is followed by more 
back, and finally the great horizontal 
tail, six to eight feet across, will rise 
majestically from the water, hang 
there a minute and slide under. If you 
happen to catch a mating pair, they 
will swim slowly ahead of your boat. 
At one point, we got so close to a 
whale that I could see the huge tail 
no more than two feet off the bow. 
That is as close as anyone should get. 

SIDE TRIP: FORDS TERROR. If, after 

playing tag with a pair of whales, you 
feel the need of more adventure, take 
a side trip into Fords Terror. This is 
another inlet whose tides are squeezed 
through a narrow throat to form an 
overfall. The best time to come in is 
at slack low tide, then buck the over- 
fall from the rising tide on the way 
out. Do not try to ride with the tide 
either going in or coming out. With 
the roaring 15-knot current of the 
cataract pressing against your stern, 
you will have no control over the 
boat. The head of the inlet has great 
facades of rock striated with traces of 
red and laced by tiny streams of snow- 
melt that splash down into the pool 
of pale-green tidewater. 

side trip: taku harbor. Taku Harbor 
is an overnight stop 38 miles north of 
Fords Terror. There is no gas or gro- 
cery store here. However, there is a 
dock maintained by Father Hubbard, 
the famous cleric-geologist, who has 
seen more of Alaska than any other 
man. If he is not out taking moving 
pictures for his lecture tours, Father 
Hubbard will be sitting on the porch 
of his bunkhouse, a small man, old, 
but wiry with jet-black eyebrows. An 
evening with the old priest is one of 
the delights of a trip up the Inside 
Passage. The talk will drift from the 
great salmon runs of the past, when 
the fish were packed so close that the 
rustle of their fins was louder than the 
sound of a man’s voice, to the mys- 
terious ice islands hundreds of feet 
thick that inexplicably appear in the 
arctic icecap (elsewhere no more than 
15 feet in depth). 

side trip: taku river. In the morning, 
head up the Taku River to Taku 


Lodge. Warning: the lower channel in 
the Taku River is shallow, unmarked 
and choked with glacial silt. So be 
prepared to leave your cruiser sitting 
on a mud bank for the night while 
you make for the lodge in a dinghy. 
For the record, the Sports Illus- 
trated expedition arrived by dinghy. 

At the lodge, you are back in civili- 
zation. There are comfortable over- 
night cabins and a fine dining room. 
From here you can ride the lodge’s 
river boat ($7.50 a head) through the 
upper channel for a look at Twin 
Glaciers. This is a real tourist’s glacier 
—big, spectacular and visible at risk 
of neither boat nor crew. The launch 
from the lodge stays nearly a quarter 
of a mile away from the face, well out 
of harm’s way when the wake of the 
boat cracks loose a giant iceberg that 
drops with a roar into the glacial lake. 


JUNEAU: 

THE FINISH 

Juneau, the final destination, is 
only a two-hour run from Taku River. 
It is a bustling modern city with sev- 
eral good restaurants (try the spiced 
beef at Laura Lee’s Bar and Bar B Q) 
and the best hotel north of Victoria: 
the Baranof. When you arrive, leave 
your boat at one of the dozens of jet- 
ties available, get a room at the Bara- 
nof and head for the clothing and gift 
shops. They have a marvelous assort- 
ment of sealskin parkas, mukluks, 
Eskimo ivory carvings, walrus teeth, 
Alaskan jade, Northwest Indian to- 
tem carving, leather goods worked by 
Eskimos and gold nuggets. Prices av- 
erage 25% less than in Seattle, but 
even so the items are not cheap. A 
good sealskin parka, for instance, runs 
well over $150. Buy one. Nothing is 
better to wear for after-ski or any 
other occasion that demands some- 
thing warm, comfortable and sportif. 

A few days’ shopping and resting 
in Juneau, an evening or two at the 
Red Dog and you will have to start 
thinking about the journey home. 
Without side trips it can be made in 
five to seven days of hard running. 
A much pleasanter alternative is to 
store your boat for the winter in Ju- 
neau ($10 to $15 a month at Crock’s 
Boat Shop) and fly home— over the 
long, long sweep of mountains, gorges, 
glaciers and green islands that you 
will cruise next year on a vacation 
back down the Inside Passage, end 


New! 
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Sore days for trainers 


horse shows / Alice Higgins 


The abused Walking horse 
found defenders at tests in 
Virginia and Tennessee 

O N the surface, the situation last 
week in Lynchburg, Va., couldn’t 
have appeared more normal. Trainer 
Wade Stepp, up on A. E. Hauser’s 
Tennessee Walking horse Go Boy’s 
Miss E, accepted the blue ribbon in 
the Walking mare class. In the way 


of successful trainers used to such 
honors, Stepp proudly left the ring 
with the ribbon fluttering in the 
breeze stirred by his horse’s ground- 
eating walk — the gait for which the 
breed is famous. 

But there the similarity with any 
ordinary horse show disappeared. Up 
stepped a Virginia gentleman with 
two summonses in his hand. He gave 
one to Trainer Stepp, the other to 
Owner Hauser. They found them- 
selves charged with cruelty to animals 
— Go Boy’s Miss E had been sore. 
The look of triumph vanished sud- 
denly from Stepp’s face. “I’ve been 
framed,” he shouted angrily. 

Thus began a legal maneuver which 
may prove to be the most important 


action in behalf of show horses taken 
in 20 years by any organization for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
Behind the summonses was the Hu- 
mane Society of the U.S., a new, vig- 
orous group with headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. and five branches 
across the country. In a carefully 
planned, secret operation, the society 
imported a veterinarian, Dr. Clayton 
Stephens from Mississippi, to exam- 
ine horses at the three-day show. He 


would not, the society felt, be influ- 
enced by local pressures. 

He wasn’t, but as often happens 
with intricately laid plans, the soci- 
ety’s police action got off to a poor 
start. The Humane Society’s agent, 
Lawyer John Zucker, became so en- 
tangled in legal details during the 
first day of the show that he failed to 
get the search warrant (not required 
under Virginia law) which he felt he 
needed as insurance. News that he 
was after one, and having little luck 
in obtaining it, must have leaked to 
the managers of the show. It was an- 
nounced over the public address sys- 
tem that agents were on the premises. 
Although several exhibitors were 
frightened away, three obviously sore 


horses were shown the first night, 
and nothing happened. 

On the second day Zucker had mat- 
ters well in hand. He got the warrant, 
veterinarian Stephens examined Go 
Boy’s Miss E and found her unde- 
niably sore. Zucker dashed for the 
nearest magistrate and had a sum- 
mons sworn out. Stepp argued that 
one of his rivals had sneaked into the 
barn and sored the mare just to_get 
him in trouble. “Perhaps,” said the 
Humane Society, “but you showed 
the mare sore, and that is cruelty.” 

Word of the arrest spread like 
a hayloft fire through the show 
grounds. Horses were loaded in vans 
with haste and whisked away. One 
trainer, en route from North Caroli- 
na, phoned in, learned of the investi- 
gation, turned his truckload of horses 
around and went straight home. When 
the championship stake was held, of 
the near dozen horses originally en- 
tered only two came into the ring. 

The case against Stepp and Hauser 
came up before Judge Joseph McCar- 
ran in Lynchburg on Monday. Train- 
er Stepp was not there. Pleading 
pneumonia, he did not appear and 
Judge McCarran reissued a warrant 
for his arrest. Hauser was found guil- 
ty of cruelty to animals and fined 
$25. He has appealed the decision 
and, released on $100 bond, will ap- 
pear in the Commonwealth Court 
in Lynchburg on June 7. The Hu- 
mane Society, triumphant, plans to 
continue to swear out complaints un- 
til it is no longer the common prac- 
tice to abuse a horse merely for the 
sake of winning a ribbon. 

The battle of the sore horses was 
not confined to Lynchburg last week. 
In Columbia, Tenn., a much her- 
alded showdown of a different but 
related nature brought a bloodless 
victory for John Amos, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Ten- 
nessee Walking Horse Breeders’ As- 
sociation and a leader of the drive to 
prohibit abuse of Walking horses. 

The Columbia showdown climaxed 
a fight over the new rule adopted in 
Detroit (SI, Feb. 22) outlawing the 
old hide-all bell boot and decreeing 
that in future shows a hinged boot 
open at the front (to reveal the 
presence of chains, wire or blister- 
ing) must be worn. The new rule 
was not popular with many trainers 
and owners. Behind Trainer Vic 
Thompson of Shelby ville, Tenn., 
continued 
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True Temper’s step-down golf shaft 


The ideal golf shaft must be extremely strong, 
yet uniformly light in weight. Flexibility of the 
shaft must be controlled perfectly ... to provide 
an amazing amount of power and to allow precise 
direction control. Improvements in these areas 
can improve any golf game. 

For more than thirty years, True Temper’s 
step-down design golf shaft has provided such 
extra power and accuracy to millions of golfers. 

Famous True Temper brands: Pro-Fit, Rocket, 


Naturally, there have been metallurgical and 
engineering improvements, but True Temper’s 
step-down design is still unequaled. 

So, to improve your game, be sure your new 
clubs have shafts made by True Temper ... of 
special alloy steel. Look for the True Temper 
label * on the shaft, then ask your golf profession- 
al to help you select the correct length, flexibility 
and weight you should have \nyour set of golf clubs. 


;l Century for both n 


len. Also, Starrnaker sliafls for junior golfers. 
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HORSE SHOWS continued 



LOUISE SUGGS • MARLENE HAGGE • BEVERLY HANSON 
JACKIE PUNG • BARBARA ROMACK • JOYCE ZISKE 
RUTH JESSEN • ALL PLAY MACGREGOR GOLF EQUIPMENT 


A fine new book published by Doubleday & Co. for women golfers is on 
sale this month. The authors of "Golf For Women” depend on MacGregor 
equipment for winning performance. So can you. Ask your golf profes- 
sional for MacGregor clubs and accessories designed especially for the 
woman golfer. 

Golfers mentioned are members of the MacGregor Advisory Staff 



Louise Suggs “Empress” clubs 


who has been their spokesman, they 
organized protest meetings and the 
membership of the TWHBA was 
propagandized with letters and cir- 
culars, many of them hysterical in 
tone. 

Before the Columbia show, Thomp- 
son paid a visit to Amos in Nashville 
and inquired just what Amos would 
do if 20 or so of the “boys” turned up 
at Columbia with the late, and from 
his standpoint lamented, bell boot 
on their horses. Amos, who is a coal 
mine operator and one of the few 
men ever to get the better of John 
L. Lewis (he successfully resisted 
unionization of his mines), told 
Thompson, “Try it.” 

Maybe the Thompson crowd did 
try it, maybe it didn’t. One exhibitor 
who had announced that she would 
use the new boots at Columbia re- 
ceived phone calls strongly suggest- 
ing that she refrain. But when the 
Columbia show opened, all the horses 
there, including Thompson’s, were 
wearing the association-approved 
boot. The revolt was a fizzle. 

AND MORE TO COME 

A scout for the Nashville Humane 
Association also was at Columbia 
“just looking,” and saw a big im- 
provement in the condition of the 
horses. “We have a tacit agreement,” 
explained Mrs. Walter Sharp, the as- 
sociation’s secretary. “We will give 
them time to clean up — if they don’t, 
we’ll act!” 

If more action is needed, both Mrs. 
Sharp and John Amos have a power- 
ful ally in Governor Buford Ellington 
of Tennessee. End the abuse of the 
Walking horse, the governor has said, 
or he will take the matter up in the 
Tennessee state legislature. 

Meanwhile, members of the Ameri- 
can Walking Horse Association have 
begun drafting plans to push for fed- 
eral legislation. The Walking horse, 
they point out, no longer belongs to 
Tennessee but is exhibited in some 
750 shows in about 45 states. Federal 
action may not be required, however. 
The breeders will air the question 
fully at their annual meeting begin- 
ning May 28. If Amos and his back- 
ers, who have been called “dicta- 
tors” by their opponents, win their 
point, the breeders may be able to 
clean house without help from the 
Government. end 
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We found something new in Old San Juan: a Rum Rickey 


by Jerry and Anne Chase (who brought the recipe back from Puerto Rico J 


W e’d been on a whirlwind shopping spree. 

Our tongues were hanging out. We de- 
served a drink. 

It was then that our gracious Puerto Rican 
host handed us our first Rum Rickeys.The effect 
was electric. We never dreamed a Rickey could 
be so dry. It actually tingled. 

We asked our host the secret. “It’s the dry, 
white rums we make here,” he said. “They’re 
distilled at high proofs for extra dryness. Then 
aged, to develop that rare crisp tingle.” 


There must be more to it, we thought. But 
when we mixed our own Rum Rickeys back 
home, we knew our host was right. 

You just toss a few ice cubes into a glass; 
add the juice and hull of half a lime; pour in 
one jigger of dry, white Puerto Rican rum and 
fill with club soda. What could be simpler? 
Note: Your guide to better rum drinks are the 
words “Puerto Rican Rum” on the label, and our 
new free rum booklet. Write Rums of Puerto Rico, 
Dept.I-10. 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 




One of a series of advertisements written by men who know boats best 


How plywood 
natural stamina li 



BY GEORGE CALKINS 


One of the nation's top authorities on 
small boat construction, George Calkins 
of Wecomo Beach, Oregon, is designer for 
Calkins Craft Boat Co., Detake, Oregon, 
manufacturers of the 22-foot all-plywood 
"Bartender" shown on the opposite page. 



F atigue is a boat killer. It’s caused by 
vibration and the constant shock and 
pound of rough water. Nothing big like 
running a deadhead or ramming a dock- 
that kind of damage is out in the open 
where you can see it. Fatigue is more like a 
series of body punches that sap a boxer’s 
strength until he’s just plain worn out or 
ready for the big one. 

That’s the insidious thing about fatigue. 
You can’t sec it happen. It develops over a 
period of time. You must rely on how well 
your boat is put together and. importantly, 
what materials are used in its construction. 

In the past 30 years I’ve designed, built 
and run boats of every type and size, and 
I can assure you— despite claims to the 
contrary or pictures showing specially 
posed stunts— wood, the oldest boat build- 
ing material, is still the best and strongest. 
Pound for pound, modern marine plywood 
is stronger than steel. And it keeps its 
strength. It’s not affected by age. vibration, 
ultraviolet light, electrolysis or corrosion. 

In plywood, cross-lamination improves 
on wood’s natural strength, making it split- 
proof and remarkably impact-resistant. 
But basically it is the natural elasticity of 
the wood fibers w'hich permits plywood 
to bend and rebend without fatiguing, 
cracking and ultimately breaking. 

Metal or plastic do not have this natural 
fatigue resistance. Vibration or repeated 
flexure may cause the crystals in metal to 
re-align, creating lines of shear which in- 
vite tears or breaks. Plastic turns brittle 
with age. Actually, it never stops curing. In 
time, this hardening renders plastic vulner- 
able to hidden fractures radiating out from 
points of vibration or impact. 

From my point of view, that’s the im- 
portant thing about plywood. It builds a 
strong, safe boat. Rather than remain rigid 


and snap under stress, a plywood hull rolls 
with the punch. You can actually feel the 
difference. Plywood boats are quieter, 
more solid in every way. They ride better, 
look better and last longer. 

I’ve designed and built well over a thou- 
sand plywood boats— including the first one 
ever seen on the Oregon Coast back in 
1935— and I’ve never heard of one not per- 
forming well under all conditions. In fact, 
one of my boats— the 22-ft. plywood “Bar- 
tender.” a new type double ender with a 
planing hull, originally designed for sports 
fishing around the rough bars at harbor 
entrances along the Oregon Coast— was re- 
cently put through the toughest, meanest 
test I’ve ever heard of. 

The Coast Guard was looking for a boat 
of her size that could take the pounding of 
heavy seas and still be fast enough to 
answer distress calls. Before she was ap- 
proved. the Coast Guard put her through 
a year of testing that would have. I’m sure, 
shattered anything of her class built of 
other materials. They ran her full bore 
through six facing waves; bounced her off 
swells into troughs; swamped her; and put 
her through other tests calculated to bring 
out hull defects you might ordinarily take 
years to discover. The “Bartender’s” solid 
plywood hull came through with flying 
colors and the Coast Guard now has three 
in service. Over thirty more civilian models 
built for sportsmen are now challenging 
the wild waters along our Northwest Coast. 

The boat recently won the National 
Gold Cup Boating Safety Award pre- 
sented by the Kiekhaefer Corp. If you’re 
interested in a rugged sports fisher that can 
get up to 30 mph, you might consider a 
“Bartender.” But whatever boat you buy, 
for whatever purpose, if you want a real 
man’s boat, be sure she’s built of plywood. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION / Tacoma 2 , Wash. 




the fatigue factor 






AN OCEAN SETTING Seemingly isolated in a vast expanse of sand, sea and sky, good 
FOR A FEAST companions enjoying annual Bahamas cruise lunch magnificently 
on yellow-fin rockfish salad and a bottle of Corton Charlemagne 
1947. The table is set up on a wharf overlooking Sandy Point, near 
the southeast tip of Abaco, where the sportsmen-epicures have 
put in for a day of bonefishing on the tidal flats. Clockwise at table, 
from the left, are Joe Deckman, amateur chef of the group, Ralph 
Powers, Clarke Daniel and ( back to camera) Cushing Daniel. 


food /Mary Frost Mahon 


Cruise of the 
Bon Vivants 



T he name on her stern is Algol, her home port reads 
Miami, her course this month is down the Exuma 
cays of the Bahamas, and invitations to take a meal 
aboard should be accepted. As has been customary for 
a dozen springs, the Algol is in the hands of a party of 
serious fishermen from the Washington, D.C. area who 
are also thoughtful eaters. 

The Bon Vivants is what they call themselves, and 
one of them, Clarke Daniel, explains how matters are 
arranged: “Any important game fish can be fought after 
6:30 p.m. But one of our regulations is that anyone 
found hamming around with a shark after that time gets 
his line cut. It interferes with cocktails and dinner.” 

Daniel, a builder and real estate developer in Wash- 
ington, used to own the Algol with his brothers Raleigh 
and Cushing (she is now chartered to the group). His 
friend Joseph H. Deckman, head of a building supply 
company and a onetime All-America lacrosse player at 
the University of Maryland, came aboard 11 years ago 
to recuperate from a heart attack and took over in the 
galley. He plans the menus, takes care of stocking the 
larder and wine cellar and does most of the cooking. The 
selection of cigars and the preparation of conch, how- 
ever, are conceded to be Clarke Daniel specialties. And 
hors d’oeuvres, aspics and Scandinavian dishes are the 
province, when he is on board, of William Press, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Washington Board of Trade. 
Ralph Powers, Maryland lawyer and gentleman farmer, 
is commander of the bar. Other members of the group — 
they alternate from one cruise to the next in filling the 
Algol’s normal passenger complement of six— are Row- 
land Kirks, a Washington lawyer and law school dean; 
Lewis Breuninger, president of a building concern; and 
Clarke Daniel’s brothers, Raleigh and Cushing. 

The Algol’s galley has a four-burner propane gas stove 
that boasts both broiler and oven. In addition to a large 
refrigerator there is a 16-cubic-foot freezer locker. Even 
at that, Deckman complains about his storage space for 
food being taken up by fishing bait. Actually, whether 
Deckman is spreading a meal in the cabin, on the after- 
deck or (as at left ) on a Bahamian wharf, his effects 
would do credit to a well-appointed kitchen anywhere. 
His menus take full advantage of local foods, such as 
the excellent native bread, tropical hot peppers and 
pigeon peas. Fresh-caught fish provide the makings of 
soups and salads as well as broiled and baked dishes. 
The yellow-fin rockfish salad being enjoyed by the group 
at left is composed of the cooked and flaked fish mixed 
with mayonnaise, capers, chopped celery, parsley and 


seasonings, and a garnish of lettuce, avocado, tomato 
and olives. But the Deckman cuisine— and a character- 
istic inventiveness about ways of preparation — extends 
also to such items as beefsteak, Rock Cornish game hen 
and pheasant. 

Here is one of Joe Deckman’s creations that was the 
hit of last year’s cruise — a recipe which turns an inex- 
pensive cut of beef into a mouth-watering dinner. The 
Bon Vivants washed it down with a banner-year Bur- 
gundy, Chambolle-Musigny 1945. 


STUFFED FLANK STEAK DECKMAN (semes six) 


1 large or 2 small flank steaks 
(about pounds, trimmed) 

1 pound ground veal 
1 small can sliced mushrooms 
14 pound butter 


3 tablespoons bread crumbs 

3 tablespoons grated mild 
cheese 

3 tablespoons pine nuts 
}4 teaspoon basil 


Salt and pepper 


2 stalks celery, chopped fine 
1 medium onion, chopped fine 
1 carrot, cut into small dice 


4 tablespoons Madeira wine 
4 ounces p&td de foie gras 
2 cups beef stock 


2 tablespoons chopped parsley 
1 clove garlic, crushed 


2 tablespoons flour 
(approximately) 


Lay the flank steak on a cutting board. With a small, very 
sharp knife, cut a 6-inch slot in side of steak and work knife 
into the center to create a pouch. Extend the pouch to within 
one inch of the edge of the steak in all directions. Score top of 
steak lightly with a diamond pattern. 

Saute the mushrooms in the butter until brown. Beat the 
egg. Mix egg, ground veal and vegetables together with bread 
crumbs, grated cheese, pine nuts, sauted mushrooms and sea- 
soning. Add 2 tablespoons of Madeira. The result makes up 
the stuffing. 

Spread paid de foie gras over inside of the pocket which 
you have cut in the steak. Force stuffing into this pocket and 
secure the opening with a skewer or thread. Place stuffed steak 
in a baking pan and add H cup of beef stock with the balance 
of the Madeira. Keep adding beef stock as it evaporates dur- 
ing the cooking. Bake in a 300° oven for 2 to 2 y 2 hours or until 
the steak is well done. 

Remove steak from pan and make a thick sauce by adding 
a little flour and beef stock to the juices in the baking pan and 
cooking for several minutes. Carve by cutting slices across the 
steak, so that each slice includes some stuffing in its center. 
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baseball / Roy Terrell 


‘ Somebody's gotta play left ’ 

Yankee Stadium’s once-peaceful le';t field has turned 
into a haze-blocked booby trap that leaves strong outfielders 
shaking and Casey Stengel talking to himself 


L eft field in Yankee Stadium is a 
j lovely, sunlit expanse of green 
grass surrounded by neatly painted 
fences and inhabited by people who 
catch fly balls on top of their heads. 
Time was when it was best remem- 
bered for more heroic feats. During 
the 1947 World Series, A1 Gionfriddo 
unofficially laid claim to world rec- 
ords in both the 50-yard dash and 
running high jump while refusing 
Joe DiMaggio a home run out there. 
A small but otherwise undistin- 
guished individual named Sandy 
Amoros saved another World Series 
with a memorable catch and throw in 
the same vicinity. Still later, Wes 


Covington, who had been unable to 
outguess a fly ball all year in Mil- 
waukee’s County Stadium, moved 
into the big ball park in the Bronx, 
robbed Bobby Shantz of a game- 
winning hit with a sparkling back- 
hand stop along the foul line, and 
gained a sudden reputation as a field- 
ing sensation. It was a place where 
such part-time employees as Irv Nor- 
en, Johnny Hopp, Bob Cerv, Enos 
Slaughter, Elston Howard and Tony 
Kubek could be counted on to per- 
form in an emergency without en- 
dangering their lives, and where such 
resident journeymen as Charlie Kel- 
ler , Johnny Lindell and Gene W oodling 


could hold down a good job for years, 
able to pick up their pay checks and 
go home at night to sleep the sleep 
of the pure. But no more, not since 
Norm Siebern butchered a succession 
of fly balls out there in the World 
Series of 1958. Now the Yankees 
wouldn't trust Willie Mays to play 
left field. After a while, Willie proba- 
bly wouldn’t trust himself. 

In the freshening season of 1960, 
Casey Stengel has already tried four 
men, launching them like a kamikaze 
director, with a kiss on the cheek, a 
ceremonial bow and a tear in the eye, 
certain that none will return. Some of 
them haven’t. Roger Maris, the mus- 
cular young cousin from Kansas City, 
tried it first, playing left field with 
dispatch throughout the Florida 
training season only to be struck by 
an attack of ague the moment he 




“High flies aren't bad. 
Low ones get you. I 
■played it by sound." 


GENE WOODLING 

( 1949 - 1954 ) 

“Ask your pitchers to 
pitch all right-hand- 
ers on the outside." 


BRIGHT HAZE AND DARK SHADOW 


Left field in Yankee Stadium is difficult to play because 
of direct sunlight, dazzling haze and deep, deep shadows 
( see drawing), which creep across the field as the game 
progresses. Past and present Yankees who have played 
thfe Stadium left field at one time or another have their 
own ideas about it (below), but none of them like it. 
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ventured forth into Yankee Stadium. 
Since this occurred during the final 
exhibition series, Maris has yet to ap- 
pear in an official league contest in 
left field; he was immediately re- 
turned to right, his old position. 

Hector Lopez, who had been play- 
ing in right, was thrust into the 
breach. It being a well-known fact 
that Lopez cannot catch a baseball 
in a basket, regardless of where he 
plays, this sudden maneuver was ex- 
plained away by Stengel as one de- 
signed not to weaken two positions. 
Anyway, it half worked. To give Lo- 
pez his due, it might have worked 
all the way except that the first time 
he misplayed a pop fly into a triple, 
Casey panicked and replaced him 
with a rookie named Ken Hunt. 
Throughout a short but impressive 
minor league outfielding career and 
during his infrequent opportunities 
in spring training, Hunt looked like 
Joe DiMaggio. It took just one game 
in left field in Yankee Stadium to 
make him look like a vegetable. When 
the Yankees left for a brief trip to 
Baltimore, the new left fielder was 
Yogi Berra. When they came back 
to New York, Hunt was out there 
continued 





HANK BAUER 

( 1948 - 1959 ) 

“It’s only a tough 
field in the fall. It’s 
all part of the game." 




ELSTON HOWARD 

( 1955 -) 

“I don't want any 
of it. I’m a catcher.” 




. . . and if you like your fun on the informal side, this is 
your kind of country, too. 

Get the big picture: o' cool, green-carpeted valley 
more than a mile high up in Idaho's Sawtooths, where 
living's leisurely and facilities are the finest. For the 
more active, there's outdoor ice skating, tennis, swim- 
ming and trap shooting. The fake-it-easier type enjoy 
golf, riding, fishing, bicycling and perfect relaxation. 

Great place for a family vacation, so why not make 
your summer plans now? 


Address Mr. Winston McCrea, Mgr., 
Sun Valley, Idaho, (or phone Sun 
Valley 3311) or Union Pocific Rail, 
road. Room 2708, Omaha 2, Nebr., 
or see your travel agent. 


Owned and operated by 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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BASEBALL continued 


YOU NEVER 
RODE 
SO GOOD 


Every turn of the wheel is a new adven- 
ture when you ride on Briggs shock 
absorbers. For easier steering, better 
handling, more safety under every driv- 
ing condition, replace worn shock ab- 
sorbers every 20,000 miles. Insist on 
genuine Briggs. 

FOR A SAFER DRIVE AND 
SMOOTHER RIDE-GET 




SHOCK ABSORBERS 

THE BRIGGS SHOCK ABSORBER CO. 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 


CHRONIC ATHLETE’S FOOT? 

Try the New Remedy Selected for Use 
by the United States Olympic Team! 


The most common foot ailment among 
men and women today is that type of 
ringworm known colloquially as “ath- 
lete's foot.” It is as annoying as it is 
common — and so persistent that many 
find it difficult to get rid of or control. 
Now, after years of research, science has 
developed a new way to treat this infec- 
tion. It has proven so successful it was 
written up in the Archives of Dermatol- 
ogy (Vol. No. 77). Recently it was se- 
lected for use by the U.S. Olympic Team. 
The secret of this remarkable new treat- 
ment is a unique, painless type of io- 
dine* — world's greatest antiseptic— 
that kills all kinds of germs and fungi, 
but doesn’t burn or sting tissue — is 
actually so safe it can be used on even 
the most tender skin. 

Specifically designed to treat athlete’s 
foot infection, this painless form of io- 
dine has been prepared in (1) liquid 
form to kill infecting organisms by con- 
tact, and (2) in spray-powder form to 
guard against re-infection from socks 


and shoes. Both liquid and powder are 
found only in new Isodine Athlete's Foot 
Treatment kit. 

Use Isodine Athlete’s Foot Treatment 
as directed with this remarkable guar- 
antee: you must get rid of chronic ath- 
lete's foot suffering and you must pre- 
vent its return — or we will gladly give 
you double your money back. Get new 
Isodine Athlete’s Foot Treatment at 
your drugstore today — no prescription 
needed. 



again. Presumably, Berra was too 
valuable to risk. 

There is no doubt that Yankee 
Stadium has a tough left field, quite 
likely the toughest in the majors, per- 
haps the toughest anywhere. It is 
situated in a general northeast-south- 
west direction, with home plate back- 
ing up on the Harlem River and cen- 
ter field pointing out toward Con- 
necticut. This leaves the left fielder 
gazing into an area occupied by a 
few pigeons, an occasional airliner 
and, more and more as the game 
progresses, by that horrible monster, 
the sun. During the early spring and 
late fall, when the sun is down low in 
the southwest in the late innings, 
conditions are extremely bad. 

But all ball parks are occasionally 
infiltrated by sun. The great evil in 
Yankee Stadium is haze. Because of 
the big crowds and the three-tiered 
grandstand that loops closely around 
the infield and the way the fans tend 
to pack into the seats nearest that 
loop, the cigarette and cigar smoke 
hangs in a solid blanket over the field 
near home plate, turning the area 
into a dazzling, almost impenetrable 
wall of translucent light. Because the 
sun is off to their left, the right field- 
er and center fielder do not notice 
the haze too much. But in left, where 
the doomed man gets the glare right 
in the eyes, it is blinding. “High 
flies aren't so bad,” says Charlie 
Keller. “It’s those low ones that get 
you. Sometimes, on a low line drive, 
you don’t see the ball for seconds. 
Eventually, I guess I learned to play 
it by sound.” 

AN OBSTACLE COURSE 

“That foul line out there is rough, 
too,” says Woodling. “It fades away. 
Then you have to learn to play a ball 
off that low railing. And there’s a 
place they store a hose out there; the 
ground there has ridges this high. The 
best way to play left field in Yankee 
Stadium is to make friends with your 
pitchers and get ’em to pitch all 
righthanders outside.” 

Strangely enough, however, nei- 
ther Keller nor Woodling was ever 
benched for defensive inabilities. 
The sun has not changed its posi- 
tion through the years. Baseball fans 
smoke no more these days. Visit- 
ing ballplayers admit that left field 
in the Stadium is difficult, but they 


•contains polyvinylpyrrolidone -iodine. Pat. No. 2,739,922 General Aniline & Film Corp. 
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continue to rob Yankees of base hits. 
And the kind of winds that howl off 
San Francisco Bay, for example, or 
out of Lake Michigan, seldom rise 
from the Harlem River. “The wind,” 
says Keller, “is not a factor.” 

It is becoming more and more ap- 
parent, every day, that the problem 
of playing left field in Yankee Sta- 
dium is— for Yankee players, at any 
rate— a psychological one more than 
anything else. And it is easy to point 
to the exact game when the horror 
arose: October 5, 1958, the day when 
Norm Siebern failed to catch those 
fly balls. His misplays cost the Yan- 
kees a World Series game against 
Milwaukee, and eventually they cost 
Siebern his job. Up until then he had 
been all right; never outstanding, but 
at least all right. From that moment 
his life was miserable. Fans yelled 
unkindnesses from the stands. Kids 
closed their autograph books when 
he appeared, and 10 Norm Siebern 
bubble-gum cards wouldn’t get you 
one Bobby Del Greco. Opposing ball- 
players kidded his ears red, and 
sportswriters, running out of stories, 
could always get Siebern to say a few 
words about playing Yankee Sta- 
dium's left field. 

KE JUST BOOTED 'EM 

To Siebern’s credit, he never made 
an alibi, either for his World Series 
failures or for those which dogged him 
the following year. “I'm just a lousy 
fielder,” he would say. “I just booted 
’em.” From a .300 hitter, he dropped 
off to .271, was traded to Kansas 
City, became a first baseman, and 
this year will probably hit .450, which 
will serve Yankee Stadium right. 

But although Siebern has rid him- 
self of the plague, by moving, the 
Yankees have been infected from 
head to toe. Howard, who once per- 
formed adequately, sometimes sensa- 
tionally, in left field, wants no part 
of it any more. “I’m a catcher,” he 
says, which may not be the real rea- 
son. Tony Kubek, perhaps the best 
left fielder the Yankees have had, in- 
sists that he is a shortstop. Mention 
the two awful words to Moose Skow- 
ron and he laughs. Andy Carey, who 
could be the next finger in the dike, 
has been working out in left under 
duress. Casey Stengel only growls. 

“Somebody,” he says, “has got to 
play out there.” 

New York writers, psychologists 
all, await, pencils poised. end 


PLAN 

FOR 


j in your own 

X Ull backyard 



with the help of your nearby Sporting Goods Dealer 


With proper planning, your back yard can be a playground full of healthful 
family recreation. Games like tether ball, volleyball, horseshoes and minia- 
ture golf take a minimum of space and return hours of fun-filled recreation 
for family and friends. There is always a place for a basketball hoop, and 
an all-purpose utility ball by SEAMLESS will serve for a variety of games. 
Using the free booklet by SEAMLESS, “Fun In Your Own Back Yard,” 
your Sporting Goods Dealer will help you develop a layout custom designed 
for your family and requiring only a small expenditure for equipment. 


WIN s 5.00 OR *500.00 FOR YOUR 
FUN IN THE BACK YARD SUGGESTION 




Your Sporting Goods Dealer is offering S5.00 for the best “Fun in the Back Yard” 
suggestion submitted to his store. His winning entry will be sent to The Seamless 
Rubber Company where a national winner will be selected for a prize of S500.00. 
For complete details, free booklets and helpful “Back Yard Planner”,sheets, look 
for the display in your dealer’s store. I Subject to Federal, Stale and local Regulalions.l 
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hunting j Gerald Holland 

The crows lose one 
233-0 

North Carolina hunters, shooting as a team for the seventh 
straight year, outsmart and outcaw the black pests that are 
traditionally the most elusive of all targets in the skies 


T here will be no further conver- 
sation,” said Wendell Tesh, the 
leader of the crow hunting party, 
“from this point on.” 

Six of us were crowded into a sta- 
tion wagon that was rolling along a 
back road near the village of Poplar 
Branch on the seacoast of North Car- 
olina about 25 miles north of historic 
Kitty Hawk. 

We all nodded to Wendell, a tall, 
ruggedly built man wearing a tattered 
Marine Corps jacket and a green cap. 
He is the senior member and No. 1 
caller of a group of North Carolina 
businessmen who have been crow 
hunting together every spring for sev- 
en years now. The group includes 
Tom Coppedge and Max Sessions, 
who, like Wendell Tesh, come from 
Winston-Salem, and Arnold “Sol” 
Tesh (no relation to Wendell), who 
is from Lexington, N.C. Also hunt- 


ing this day was Max’s brother Hoyt 
Sessions, visiting from Dallas, Texas. 
Though an experienced hunter, Hoyt 
had never shot crows before. 

I was along as observer and non- 
combatant. I had been offered one of 
the 12-gauge shotguns but had de- 
clined for two reasons: 1) it was just 
possible that, in the excitement, I 
might wing a crow hunter instead of 
a crow, and 2) I am a secret admirer 
of crows. 

My admiration for crows began 
when I read a line from Henry Ward 
Beecher which said, “If men had 
wings and bore black feathers, few of 
them would be wise enough to be 
crows.” Elsewhere I had read about 
how crows post a sentry along roads 
like the one we were traveling to give 
the alarm if hunters appear. I had 
been convinced by old crow men that 
the birds speak an actual language of 



THE COMPLEAT CROWMA N, S() 1 Tesh, IS 

equipped with recorded crow calls, 
camouflage outfit, repeating shotgun. 


their own and hold meetings to dis- 
cuss future movements and new ideas 
for bedeviling people, cats, horned 
owls, hawks and other of their foes. 
Crows have no friends. 

Actually, despite my own admira- 
tion for them in their outwitting of 
humans (President Eisenhower tried 
calling them on his farm at Gettys- 
burg and failed miserably), there is 
nothing really good to be said for 
crows. They ruin cornfields and rob 
birds' nests and eat the eggs. They 
kill birds and small chickens and will 
peck a cat to death sometimes. Down 
South they dig up peanuts. That is 
why farmers are overjoyed when crow 
hunters appear. 

Our station wagon stopped at the 
edge of a wooded area adjoining a 
cornfield. We got out and closed the 
doors as silently as so many burglars. 
Sol Tesh brought out his battery- 
operated record player and some re- 
corded crow calls he had bought from 
Abercrombie & Fitch in New York. 

Everyone looked at Wendell Tesh 
for instructions. He headed into the 
woods and we followed him. When 
Wendell had found a spot to his lik- 
ing, he directed us to our stations. I 
was put behind a tree, out of the line 



the winning side from left, includes Wendell Tesh, Max Sessions, Sol Tesh, 
Tom Coppedge. Coppedge had to wait two years for the right to use crow calls. 
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of fire. The others, all wearing varia- 
tions of camouflage, were concealed 
in the undergrowth. Wendell moved 
off a few feet and signaled Sol Tesh 
to get his record player set up. 

Four of the five hunters were to 
participate in the calling: Max Ses- 
sions, Sol Tesh, Tom Coppedge and, 
of course, Wendell himself. As a nov- 
ice at crow shooting, Hoyt Sessions 
was disqualified; Tom Coppedge had 
had to serve a two-year apprentice- 
ship before he was permitted to call. 
Now, nobody was to start calling 
until Wendell Tesh had set the theme 
with his 18-year-old caller, hand- 
made by a certain Tom Turpin of 
Memphis, Tenn. 

WHERE ARE THE CROWS? 

I looked up at the sky through the 
trees and peered across the cornfield 
through the underbrush. There were 
no crows. There were no sounds of 
distant crows. 

Then Wendell raised the crow call 
to his lips and began a quick, staccato 
caw-caw-caw— not quite a distress 
call (he told me later), but a kind of a 
“What-the-hell-is-going-on-in-here!” 
alert in crow talk. A moment later 
the record player started up with an 
unholy din of real-life crow calls: the 
fighting call, the come-on call, the 
crippled-crow call, the surprise call. 
Tom Coppedge added his English- 
made (and slightly English-accented) 
call; Max Sessions came in with his 
American-made call and then Tom 
Coppedge switched to his hawk call. 
The racket was ear-splitting. 

Suddenly, across the cornfield, the 
crows started coming, racing over the 
treetops like strafing planes. They 
came from all directions: low-flying 
crows and the high-flying fish crows 
that make a specialty of stealing from 
seagulls along the Carolina seacoast. 
Overhead, a hawk appeared out of 
nowhere and hung over the treetops. 

The shooting began, but there was 
no letup in the mechanical crow call- 
ing. Wendell Tesh would drop the 
crow call from his lips to shoot; then 
cradle his gun and resume calling al- 
most without an interruption of his 
call. This was the important thing 
about it all; it was essential to keep 
the calls going or the crows would 
vanish with the first shot. 

Everybody was shooting. Crows 
fell all around us. The hawk plum- 
meted to earth. A crow fluttered 
continued 




“THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD" 



Lo! I lie W^hite Lady! 

For yacht-tendering, fishing or as a handy play boat, we’ve never 
seen the equal of our lovely new White Lady super-pram. Built of 
aluminum especially — and exclusively— for A&F. Her looks, her 
lines, her pure white vinyl glamour put her in a class by herself. 
She’s trimmed with the finest chrome, has w’hite rubber gunnel 
guard all around, styrofoam flotation, and light enough to be car- 
topped easily for she weighs only 57 pounds. 

And for power, what could be better than our Forty Plus British 
Seagull with its famous stout heart and utter reliability? 

Do visit our Camp and Marine floor. We’ve many more great 
ideas like this for fun in summer. 



A&F White Lady. 9' long, 47" beam. Seagull Forty Plus. 2'A hp., geared 9" 

Weighs 57 lbs 259.50* propeller. Weighs 27 lbs. . . 140.00 

*FOB PeekskiU, N. Y . Packing 4.00 extra. 
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% Jockey 



For free-swinging comfort in any sport, choose 

the handsome Medallist by Jockey. Underarm 
gussets provide extra room, eliminate binding. 

Highly absorbent, soft knit cotton feels great. 

The extra-long contoured shirt tail always 

stays in. A rainbow of colors at $5.00. 

COOPER'S, INCORPORATED • KENOSHA, WISCONSI N 


down slowly and Sol Tesh dashed 
deeper into the woods to retrieve it: 
a crippled crow was a prime objective, 
for he would serve as a decoy at the 
next stand. 

The crows seemed thoroughly be- 
wildered by the expertise of the hunt- 
ers; a novice never would have 
brought them in in the first place, 
and, in some parts of the country one 
shot will disperse them no matter 
how convincing the callers are. At 
last, the horrible truth dawned on 
the circling, diving birds: they had 
been had, tricked, booby-trapped. 
They took off. 

A COLO, COLD LOOK 

We drove at least three miles to 
the next stand to find another flock 
of crows that hadn’t been informed 
of our activity in the neighborhood. 
Again conversation was shut off, 
again the station wagon doors were 
quietly closed. The crippled crow that 
Sol Tesh had retrieved was placed in 
the new cornfield and secured to a 
rock by an old boot lace. 

I stood over the decoy and watched 
him peck patiently, trying to untie 
the knot of the lace on his leg. I 
stooped down and took a closer look 
at him. He stopped pecking and 
looked at me. It was a cold, not a 
frightened, look. It seemed to say 
something like, “Get lost, bud. I’ll 
beat this rap.” 

Of course, he didn’t. He just 
brought more crows into the trap 
when the calls began— at this second 
stand and at the third and the fourth. 
At the end, the score of the morn- 
ing’s competition between smart 
hunters and smart crows stood at 48 
to 0 in favor of the hunters. Finally, 
the decoy himself was dispatched. 
With his passing, he raised the hunt- 
ers’ grand total (this was the third 
day of shooting) to 233 crows. 

That evening Mrs. Bertha Gregory, 
who has the hunting and fishing lodge 
in Poplar Branch where we were stay- 
ing, served a fine dinner of southern 
fried chicken. As we talked over the 
day’s adventures, I still couldn’t get 
that crippled decoy crow out of my 
mind. I secretly resolved to do some- 
thing nice for the next crows I came 
across up North. It made me feel bet- 
ter and I passed my plate for seconds 
of chicken— about which I am not 
at all sentimental. end 
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Some things go farther than the U.S. ROYAL 



...but no other golf ball does! 


Aircraft, we admit, outsoar the U. S. Royal Special. 
But you have the word of the world’s largest golf ball 
manufacturer, based On advanced golf ball research, 
that no other golf ball goes farther off the tee. That no 
other golf ball is more accurate or more durable. That 
no other golf ball is whiter, or stays whiter, thanks to 
new “U. S.” Ultra-White paint. Available only at your 
professional’s shop. . . see him before your next round ! 



In about 2 years on the U.S. 
Royal Staff, Ken Venturi has 
won many major tournaments, 
placed high in countless others. 
He once turned in 12 successive 
tournament rounds under 69. 
Ken plays the U.S. Royal 
Special exclusively, calls it "in 
every way, the best ball made.” 



United States Rubber 
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FRENCH FINISH 

continued from page 27 


was able to make only the club ace. 

In the other room, the American 
pair reached the slam by this bidding: 


NORTH EAST 

1 ♦ 14- 

2 V PASS 

3 ♦ PASS 

PASS DBL. 

PASS 


SOUTH WEST 
2 * PASS 
2 4> PASS 
6 * PASS 
PASS PASS 


As Ja'is and Tr6zel play the slam 
double, it calls for an unusual lead 
but leaves the choice to the leader. 
Ja'is decided that a heart lead was 
called for and opened that suit. Tre- 
zel collected his two aces and the slam 
went down 200 points for a total loss 
of 1,570 or 10 IMPs. 

The Bridge-Rama in Italy, which 
is pronounced much the same as 
Bridge-O-Rama in the U.S., and has 
the same function— to keep specta- 
tors informed on the play of a hand— 
differs from its American counterpart 
in the way it operates. It gives no 
commentary during the play and lit- 
tle more than the result when a deal is 
over. Therefore, a player who makes 
an unfortunate lead is apt, in the 
eyes of the spectator, to become a 
scapegoat when, in fact, his. choice 
may have been blameless. 

Our team lost heavily as a result of 
Howard Schenken’s lead in the fol- 
lowing deal which helped France win 
the Olympiad. Yet, without knowing 
what the opponents held in their 
hands, I am sure I would have made 
the same lead. Certainly no alterna- 
tive would have occurred to me. 


Neither side vulnerable 
West dealer 


NORTH 
4 8 6 
¥ A64 

♦ 8 7 

4 K 8 7 5 3 2 

WEST EAST 

4 A 5 4 J 10972 

¥ K 5 3 2 V J10 7 

♦ A 3 2 ♦ J 9 6 5 4 

4> Q JO 6 4 none 

SOUTH 
4 K Q 4 3 
¥ Q 9 8 

♦ K Q 10 
4 A 10 4 


WEST NORTH EAST 

( Schenken ) ( Trlzel ) (Ogusl ) 

1 4 PASS 1 4 

PASS 3 N.T. PASS 

PASS 

Opening lead: club queen 


SOUTH 

tJais) 

1 N.T. 
PASS 


The club opening cost the defenders 
both time and a vital trick. South 
won with the ace and returned the 10, 
establishing five club tricks while los- 
ing only one. Declarer established 
two diamonds and a spade, and 
these, along with the ace of hearts, 
were enough to bring home the game. 

In the other room, a weakish no- 
trump bid by the West player for 
France elicited a two-club response 
from partner and kept South out of 
the auction. West bid two hearts and 
East corrected to two spades, which 
became the final contract. 

The king of diamonds was opened 
and allowed to win and, when North 
played the 7, East dropped the 6 to 
make that card appear as a come-on 
signal. South continued by leading 
the diamond queen, won by the ace. 
Declarer hastened to play the ace 
and another spade, and eventually 
brought in four diamonds, three 
spades and a heart trick to make his 
two-spade contract. Our total loss 
was 510 points or six IMPs— enough 
to have transformed our match from 
a loss to a tie and to have affected 
the entire outcome of the tournament. 

Throughout the 12-day Olympiad, 
Great Britain played brilliantly. The 
team’s top pair, Terence Reese and 
Boris Schapiro, were at the peak of 
their form, and they were never more 
deft than when they defended against 
a no-trump game contract bid by 
Stayman, always a difficult man to 
fool. The key play was a clever false 
card by Schapiro, but both defenders, 
it will be seen, made the most of their 
opportunities. 


Neither side vulnerable 
East dealer 

NORTH 
4 K 9 8 5 
¥ .r 10 8 
♦ J 7 5 
4 J 10 5 

EAST 

4 Q 10 4 2 
¥ 762 
♦ 10 8 4 
4 9 8 6 

SOUTH 
4 A 6 
¥ A K Q 5 
4 K 9 6 2 
4 A 4 2 


WEST 
4 J 7 3 
¥943 
♦ A Q 3 
4 K Q 7 3 


EAST SOUTH WEST 

{Schapiro ) ( Slayman ) {Reese) 
PASS 2 4* PASS 

PASS 2 N.T. PASS 

PASS PASS PASS 


NORTH 

(Rubinow) 
■i ♦ 

3 N.T. 


West opened a low heart. Against 
game contracts in no trump, skillful 
players often are disinclined to adopt 
an aggressive defense, lest the tactic 
present their adversaries with an 
early advantage in a deal. From this 
point of view, Reese’s lead was im- 
peccable. 

South won with the heart king and 
led a diamond toward dummy’s jack. 
West ducked and the jack won the 
trick. On the return diamond lead 
from dummy, Schapiro played the 10 
and created an illusion from which de- 
clarer never recovered. His king lost 
to Reese’s ace, and South assumed 
that the queen and 8 of diamonds 
were behind his 9-6, so that another 
diamond trick could not be estab- 
lished by force. 

Reese shifted to the jack of spades. 
South won with the ace and returned 
the 6, finessing dummy’s 8 and losing 
to East’s 10. East returned the 6 of 
clubs, ducked by South and won by 
West’s king— another false card that 
helped to complete the mirage in de- 
clarer’s mind. West exited with a 
heart won by declarer, and a third 
heart was led to dummy’s jack. In 
dummy for the last time, declarer 
had to cash the king of spades and 
choose a discard. He got rid of the 6 
of diamonds and then tried another 
finesse in clubs. Reese captured the 
club and diamond queens to defeat 
the contract. 

In the other room, against the 
lead of the 3 of spades, South went 
after the diamonds. East did not 
false-card and eventually South made 
four no trump, winning three spades, 
two diamonds, four hearts and one 
club. The swing of 480 was worth five 
IMPs to England. 

Despite France’s triumph, don’t 
count the Italians out. They will be 
back. As 1959 European champions, 
they will play in the 1961 world 
bridge championship for the Bermu- 
da Bowl in Buenos Aires next April. 
The other teams: the French, the Ar- 
gentinians, who have won the South 
American championship three years 
in a row, and a U.S. team to be select- 
ed from among the winners and run- 
ners-up in our top tournaments this 
year. The competition figures, as al- 
ways, to be intense, but I doubt 
that anything that happens at Bue- 
nos Aires or any place else in the next 
few years will match the excitement 
of France’s llth-hour victory last 
week at Turin. end 
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For those who like cloud- climbing 


When a party starts cloud -climbing, it’s an 
assured success. Cloud-climbing means 
livening up, heading for a good time. 

Nobody seems to know where this ex- 
pression comes from . . . but everyone knows 
where the light-hearted mood comes from. 
On such convivial occasions, Relska vodka 
fits in like a welcome guest. 


It’s Relska’s® cloud-light drinkability that 
makes it the easiest drink in any group. Like 
good friends, it too “mixes” well. 

(And if you like a light, dry martini . . . 
mix it with Relska.) 

That’s because it’s made by distilling. 
First a cloud-like vapor, then condensed to 
crystal-clear, straight vodka. 



Ask for it by the oldest name in Vodka ( 1721 A. D.) 



For a Vodka Gimlet In a Screwdriver Try a Bloody Mary 


mmm 

„ VODKA 

ftCLSKA 
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:46 4/5 for the half-mile, 1:11 flat for 
the three quarters; all this over a 
track which probably was about a 
second and a half off for the full 
Derby distance. Bally Ache’s lead 
grew to two lengths, and, after Henri- 
jan started a withdrawal which ulti- 
mately resembled a full stop, every- 
one began to wonder just when Tom- 
pion would go after the leader. As 
glasses pinpointed the act in the dis- 
tance, the wonder turned to grave 
doubt. Venetian Way suddenly 
made the first move at Bally Ache, 
up around the five-eighths pole. (“I 
wanted to go after him with Tompion 
at the same time,” Shoemaker said 
afterward. “We started a move, but 
it didn’t last long. In fact, by the 
time we hit the half-mile pole, Tom- 
pion was dead— so dead I didn’t think 
he’d be in the money. He was doing 


THE LITTLE MAN 
WHO WASN’T THERE 

After the eighth race, The Major Lufber- 
ry, in which he finished fifth, Eddie Ar- 
caro changed into the red-and-gray silks 
he would wear in the ninth race, an op- 
tional claiming handicap in which he 
stood to earn $50 if he won. Then he 
watched the Kentucky Derby on a tele- 
vision set in the pastel depths of Aque- 
duct. He missed the playing of My Old 
Kentucky Home. 

The last time Eddie Arcaro, who is 44, 
missed My Old Kentucky Horne was in 
1943. “That must have been the year I 
was suspended,” Arcaro had said earlier, 
adjusting his crocheted dickey and re- 
flecting on his cigarette holder. Arcarc did 
not go to Louisville this year because his 
Derby horse, Warfare, injured himself 
and was retired to stud. 

“It doesn’t bother me,” Arcaro said, 
“because I have no interest. Just to ride 
in the Derby is no fun. Sure, back when 
I was a kid. . . . But I’d rather be in 
New York. After all, it’s still an awfully 
good way to make a living. Just to make 
the trip to Louisville is no fun at all. I 
told my agent I’d go to Kentucky on one 
condition, that I’d ride Venetian Way. 
But evidently the owner wouldn’t agree 
to switch.” 

So Arcaro remained at Aqueduct, 
where herring gulls litter the infield ponds 
and the $2 bettor arrives by subway. He 
won the daily double and rode the favor- 
ite in the feature, The Bed O’ Roses, and 
finished last. Between races he kibitzed 





some slipping and sliding around, and 
it’s easy enough to blame the track. 
But remember, everyone had to run 
over the same track. My horse just 
quit on it.” Actually, unbeknownst 
to Shoemaker, Tompion lost his left 
front shoe at some still-undetermined 
point in the race— a mishap that in- 
jured the hoof wall badly enough to 
cause the colt to be withdrawn from 
next week’s Preakness.) 

There was no quitting for Venetian 
Way, then or later. ‘‘Just as we hit 
the head of the stretch,” said Har- 
tack, “I nailed Bally Ache. Although 
Venetian Way was willing, I hit him 
anyway. I wanted to go by that Bally 
Ache as fast as I could, and I rode my 
horse from there on in like someone 
was on my tail all the way.” 

As they came down the stretch, 
Bally Ache put on another typical 
demonstration of his gameness. For 
a fleeting instant he started to close 
continued, 


a solitaire game and practiced his golf 
swing. 

Arcaro had picked Bally Ache in the 
Derby (although “I feel in my heart Tom- 
pion is the best horse”) because of his 
favorable post position. He had thought 
that Venetian Way "won't be far off. As 
a riding chance, fine,” he said, “but bet- 
ting, well, that’s a different story.” 

He said he watched the Derby, not 
with excitement but with “professional 
interest.” After it was over he said, with 
no evident regret: “The horse I’ve been 
holding out for all week was a winner. 
Hartack rode him very good. He got him 
through those horses on the back side, 
took every advantage there was all the 
way. Hartack’s left-handed, so I couldn’t 
tell if he was hitting him. On TV you 
can’t tell. He might have been hitting 
him on the inside. Well, this was a Derby 
where there wasn’t much talking point.” 
And with that he went off to win the 
ninth race by a good three-and- a-half 
lengths. 

“If you could ride those kind it’d be 
such an easy game,” Arcaro said when 
he returned to the jockeys’ room. “You 
have an affection for a horse that can 
run. Ability to run alone makes you ad- 
mire them.” 

He put on his shirt, which had E.A. 
sewn on each cuff and E.A. sewn inside 
the collar. He put on his pearly tie, which 
had E.A. on it, too. “Gee,” he said, for- 
getting that he wasn’t supposed to be ex- 
cited, “Venetian Way won real easy. He 
moved to that horse like a man. I said 
like a man, like the best.” 

—Gilbert Rogin 
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the gap, but this time the distance 
was too much for him, and he grad- 
ually faded out of contention as 
Hartack and Venetian Way finished 
three-and-a-half lengths to the good. 
It was nearly eight lengths back to 
third-place Victoria Park and over 
two more lengths back to Tompion. 
The latter, beaten by 13 lengths, 
barely saved fourth place by a nose 
over Bourbon Prince. Venetian Way’s 
final time of 2:02 2/5 was brilliant, 
considering the track conditions. 

While no really valid excuse can be 
made for any loser, some special 
credit must go to a most deserving 
and gallant winner. Venetian Way 
chose the ideal moment to turn in his 
best race since his last victory over 
Bally Ache in the 1959 Washington 
Park Futurity at Arlington. He was 
brought up to this race perfectly by a 
patient trainer and ridden to the let- 
ter by one of our most capable reins- 
men. No doubt, much more will be 
heard from Venetian Way, a colt 
from the first crop of Royal Coinage, 
the third best (behind Nashua and 
Summer Tan) of the 1954 2-year-olds, 
and from the now-harmonious team 
of Sovinski and Hartack. 

Hartack, acting more as if he had 
finished last than first, bristled at 
newsmen in his postrace press con- 
ference, and at one point he barked 
sharply, ‘‘My name is Bill, not Willie, 
for Pete’s sake.” He followed this up 
by saying he would answer all ques- 
tions except the stupid ones, and 
when one well-wisher, later at the 
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winner’s party, dared suggest to him 
that this was a night to celebrate, 
Hartack had an ever-ready reply: 
“I’m a dedicated man, dedicated to 
be a perfectionist. Sure, this was a 
good race to win, but all races are 
good ones to win. Winning the Derby 
is an accomplishment, not a celebra- 
tion. One race doesn’t make a person. 
I feel this very deeply inside, and I 
can’t help it.” 

Isaac Blumberg, who has been in 
racing for 10 years (he was fifth in 
his first Derby with Admiral Porter in 
1954, second with Lincoln Road in 
1958), was clearly treating the occa- 
sion as both an accomplishment and 
a celebration. Surrounded by friends 
and talking against a salvo of pop- 
ping champagne corks, this quiet lit- 
tle man who had just won $114,850 
could do little more than smile po- 
litely. “I like horses more than I like 
going to the races,” he did say. “In 
fact, I still like to watch from the 
backstretch with the stable boys.” 

As another bottle of champagne 
was plunked down, Trainer Sovinski 
was awash with smiles. “After what 
happened today,” he said, “I don’t 
know whether I’m walking, sitting, 
or flying or anything.” And against 
the competition of a lively jug band, 
the wise guys were busy refurbishing 
some old jokes, like “For an ex-baker, 
that Vic Sovinski sure got the dough 
today.” 

The dough was won last Saturday 
by the tenant of Barn 17, and on 
Sunday the newsmen and tourists 
came to pay him tribute. Traffic was 
very light at Barn 42. end 
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Part 1 Visit to a Small Continent 

OVER 

THE 

RAINBOW 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 

Australia, like a new-found pot of gold, shines as 
the latest great power in sport. Here begins the lively and 
revealing story of this energetic land and people 


Australia is a sports-playing, 
sports-watching, sports-talking, 
altogether sports-minded country 
such as the world has never known 
before. As a result, when a person 
from a games-oriented nation such as 
the United States visits Australia and 
falls in with the local fandom and prac- 
titioners, the gentle rain of sports 
chatter falls on his ear from morn till 
night with only sporadic interruption. 
I have been back a while now from 
the trip I made to that small and 
friendly continent this past autumn, 
and even now I am hard put to recall 
any conversations in which sport was 
not the accepted subject or did not 
inevitably intrude and take over. If 
the other party is at all vulnerable, 
Australians will talk sport almost as 
if they existed for nothing else. 

There is a lot to talk about. Until 
World War II placed it smack in the 
path of crucial circumstances, Austra- 
lia was sort of a modern Atlantis, a 
lost continent. What did they have 
out there umpteen miles away? Kan- 
garoos, sheep, boomerangs and a few 


tennis players— so went the general 
conception. Beyond this, not a blessed 
thing, and nobody gave Australia 
much of a thought. Since World War 
II, however, when the Allies’ necessi- 
ty to produce on the spot mothered 
an Australian steel industry and some 
attendant heavy manufacturing, Aus- 
tralia has come like the wind. Most 
importantly, because of the advances 
of the air age, the years of isolation 
from the rest of the world are finally 
over. Where Australians formerly 
grew up thinking in the terms that 
London was 26 days away— this was 
the usual length of time it took a ship 
to reach London from Freemantle — 
today in the jet era Australia is bare- 
ly 26 hours away from London or New 
York. At the same time, for all of this 
wondrous change, Australia remains 
a young country which is just begin- 
ning to investigate itself. Though it 
is approximately the size of the Unit- 
ed States, only 10 million live there, 
about the same as in Pennsylvania. 
When you then consider what the 
Australians have managed to do in 


the intensely competitive field of in- 
ternational sport against nations with 
huge populations, it simply staggers 
your comprehension. 

At the present time, for example, 
Australia holds the Davis Cup, em- 
blematic of world supremacy in ama- 
teur tennis. In golf it holds both the 
Eisenhower cup (the world’s amateur 
team championship) and the Canada 
Cup (the world’s professional team 
championship). It holds “the Ashes,” 
which means that its cricketers de- 
feated England in their most recent 
test match. In women’s swimming 
all the world freestyle records are at 
present held by Australians, and its 
male swimmers have had an almost 
similar monopoly since 1956, the year 
of Australia’s sudden aquatic renais- 
sance. In track and field its women 
athletes are unrivaled over the short- 
er distances, and its men, since the 
arrival of John Landy in 1954 as the 
world’s second sub-four-minute miler, 
have moved out in front in the middle- 
distance events such as the mile and 
1,500-meter runs in which the current 
world’s records (3 :54.5 and 3 :36) were 
set by the truly amazing Herb Elliott. 

And what an array of individual 
stars, along with Landy and Elliott, 
has burst forth!— Peter Thomson, 
winner of the British Open in 1954, 
’55, ’56 and ’58 . . . Frank Sedgman, 
that beautiful tennis player, won 
twice at Forest Hills and once at 
Wimbledon . . . Lew Hoad, another 
two-time winner at Wimbledon, not 
to mention Ken Rosewall, Mai An- 
derson, Ashley Cooper and Neale 
Fraser, who have in recent summers 
all won the United States champion- 
ship and have made it four years in a 
row that an Australian has done so 
. . . the two Konrads kids, John, now 
17, and lisa, 15, who between them 
hold over a dozen world swimming 
marks . . . also in swimming, the two 
record holders for the 100-meter free- 
style, Dawn Fraser and John Devitt, 
and that consummate stylist, Mur- 
ray Rose, who won the 400- and 
1,500-meter freestyle events in the 
last Olympics. 

Let us mention just a few more 
and then call a halt: Albert Thomas, 
the rising middle-distance runner, 
world record holder at two miles and 
three miles; Merv Lincoln, the miler 
who has up to now been forced into 
continued 
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SURF RIDERS foregather at Garie Beach near Sydney to 
test their skills at a carnival sponsored by a local lifesaving 
club. Rugged lifeguards all, both boys and girls are volunteers. 


BATHERS swarm on white sands of Greenmount Beach, 68 miles 
south of Brisbane, in antlike testimony to the Australians’ pas- 
sion for their shark-ridden and violent but always beloved seas. 
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TENNIS by night sprinkles cities like Sydney with dozens of flood- 
lit courts where, row upon row, young hopefuls practice for the 
day when they may take their place on a future Davis Cup team. 


SAILORS race Dragon class sloops in Sydney’s lively harbor, col- 
orful spinnakers blossoming, while spectator craft like the Lady 
Scoll (left) follow the progress of race with boatloads of bettors. 
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AUSTRALIA continued 

the role of Elliott’s shadow but who 
has five times broken four minutes; 
in auto racing Jack Brabham, who 
ended his 1959 season as the winner 
of the FIA world driving champion- 
ship. It is by no means a complete 
catalog, but there is no point in cit- 
ing the heroes of cricket and Austra- 
lian-rules football in which American 
interest is, shall we say, somewhat 
less than white-hot. 

Why are the Australians such su- 
perb athletes? Indirectly the answer 
begins with the realization there is a 
lot more to Australia and Australians 
than the conventional stereotype ac- 
commodates. “The romantic concep- 
tion of the Australian,” John Landy 
was remarking this past autumn, “is 
a man on horseback on a dry flat plain. 
Frankly, he’s pretty rare nowadays. 
We have been changing all along the 
line and at a very rapid rate. For ex- 
ample, up to recent years we haven’t 
had too much of the automobile. Now 
we’re certainly in the auto age. For 
another thing, we’re fast becoming a 
race of city dwellers.” More than a 
third of the 10 million Australians, as 
a matter of fact, now live in two cities 
—2 million in Sydney, the capital of 
New South Wales, over a million and 
a half in Melbourne, the capital of 
Victoria. As good a way as any to be- 
come introduced to the country’s un- 
believable absorption in sport is to 
take a drive around either of these 
cities on a Saturday or Sunday. It 
soon becomes evident, even from this 
superficial vantage, why there is so 
much cream at the top of Australian 
sport: there is an enormous amount 
of milk at the bottom. 

The Sunday after the Canada Cup 
was concluded last autumn I made 
my first extensive drive around Mel- 
bourne. Weary of sports after four 
straight days of watching golf, I was 
quite unmindful that I was setting 
up a classic appointment in Samarra, 
for some friends had told me that on 
the weekend everyone cleared out 
and went either to the beaches or to 
the handy beauty spots in the Dande- 
nong Mountains. Downtown, true 
enough, there was no one around. The 
residents of Sydney (who carry on a 
feud with the residents of Melbourne 
akin to that between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco or Montreal and To- 
ronto) are not far off the mark when 
they give you a mischievous little 


wink and declare, “I spent a fortnight 
in Melbourne last Sunday.” All the 
bars were closed, no newspapers were 
being printed or sold, all the restau- 
rants were closed, all the movie 
houses were closed, all the sparkling 
new espresso shops were closed. A 
little farther out, though, in the wide 
stretches of parkland along and be- 
yond the Yarra River, it was entirely 
different: life was not only stirring, it 
was humming. 

In all the large parks every tennis 
court was filled, and trackmen were 
loosening their fibulae on the periph- 
ery. But the main activity was crick- 
et, December being close to midsum- 
mer in Australia. In one typical broad 
sweep of grassed land, no less than 
seven cricket games were going on. In 
one of these the players were clad in 
white shirts and white flannels, but in 
the other games they appeared as 
heterogeneously as a Married Men 
vs. Single Men baseball fracas in an 
old-fashioned factory outing. The 
children and wives of the players, 
strong-faced working-class people all, 
lounged and ate sandwiches on the 
edge of the field or in autos parked 
along the curb. Invariably, there was 
one vehicle with an 18-gallon keg of 
beer. The cricketers would adjourn 
their game every 40 minutes or so, 
head for the keg and yield the pitch 
to the young ’uns, and then, refreshed 
in mind and spirit, resume the battle. 

"AMERICA IN 1900" 

“This is all very much like the 
United States at the turn of the cen- 
tury,” I said to my cab driver after 
seeing this pattern repeated in park 
after park. 

“That’s what everyone says,” he 
answered with a pleased smile. 
“America in 1900. Only the beer is 
supposed to be better. You put too 
many chemicals in yours. That’s 
where the trouble is, isn’t it?” 

We drove past a stretch of the river 
clogged with families out boating, 
past a busy fly-casting club, and then 
past the Yarra Bend public golf 
course, thick with players. We slowed 
down at an intersection where a run- 
ner wearing a purple jersey and the 
marathoner’s noble grimace was trot- 
ting in the wake of an automobile 
that was both pacing and protecting 
his progress through the traffic. Using 
the road that serves as the track for 
Melbourne’s Grand Prix auto race, we 
circled Albert Park Lake, where some 


were fishing and others sailing, and 
after a quick inspection of a former 
Olympics building that is now head- 
quarters for the local table-tennis set, 
headed up St. Kilda Drive and farther 
out of town. 

In its uncluttered, livable and 
leafy aspect, Melbourne perhaps re- 
sembles Boston more than any other 
American city. St. Kilda Drive, cer- 
tainly, has much of the same look as 
Commonwealth Avenue. As the drive 
and the bay-front road which con- 
joins it ramble on into the suburbs, 
they pass by or near the well-pressed 
grounds of a good sampling of the 
city’s numberless clubs— tennis clubs, 
lawn bowling clubs, cricket clubs, 
football clubs, motor clubs, cycling 
clubs — which have arisen in response 
to the national thirst for sports, 
mateship and alcoholic beverages, 
these last being available at the 
clubs' private bars at hours when 
the puritanical local laws have turned 
the public bars into deserts. On this 
Sunday nearly all of the clubs seemed 
alive with some friendly competition, 
as did the swimming clubs and yacht- 
ing clubs still farther along Port Phil- 
lip Bay, where the public beaches 
were thronged and the crowds made 
the shore road hazardous going. 

Inland, we looked at a few of the 
dozen fine golf courses that occupy 
the Sand Belt country, including the 
new six holes which Dick Wilson, the 
American, is constructing for the 
Metropolitan Golf Club. Shortly aft- 
er this, I decided to call it a day be- 
fore I became completely sports-blind, 
and explained this to the driver. 

“Oh, you don’t see much going on 
on Sundays,” he said, somehow miss- 
ing my point. “Everybody and his 
brother shins off.” 

“I know,” I said. “Out to the Dan- 
denongs.” 

“Exactly,” he said. “Saturday, 
now that’s the day for sport here.” 

This is true, as I learned the next 
weekend. It isn’t that so many more 
people are engaged in sports on Sat- 
urday in Melbourne, it’s just that the 
atmosphere is palpably more intense. 
The ambitious of all ages are com- 
peting in school, club or more ad- 
vanced competitions, and the young 
are out learning. Saturday is also un- 
like Sunday in that the big spectator 
events, prohibited on the Sabbath, 
take place then. In the winter season 
the whole city turns out en famille at 
continued 
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AUSTRALIA continued 

six different stadiums for the regu- 
lar Australian-rules football matches 
among the 12 professional teams rep- 
resenting different districts of Mel- 
bourne. The summer schedule is more 
diversified. On the Saturday I am 
describing, for instance, the Victorian 
cricket team was playing South Aus- 
tralia in the red-brick stadium of the 
Melbourne Cricket Club (where, in- 
cidentally, the main events in the 
1956 Olympic Games were held); the 
Victorian tennis championships were 
getting under way at Kooyong; Peter 
Thomson was in the process of wrap- 
ping up the 90-hole golf tournament 
at the Victorian Golf Club sponsored 
by the Pelaco Shirt Company (whose 
more-English-than-the-English mot- 
to is: “It is indeed a lovely shirt, 
sir”); and along with this, the horses 
were running at Moonee Ponds. This 
last is a matter of more than casual 
interest to Australians. As a point of 
record they are the greatest bettors 
in the world. In 1955, for instance, 
pari-mutuel betting on horse races 
totaled $76 million, and betting with 
licensed bookmakers hit $467 million. 
Statisticians have worked out that 
this was tantamount to an average 


annual wager of $75 by every Aus- 
tralian man, woman and child. 

To describe the sports activities in 
Sydney on a typical weekend would 
only proffer more of the same, and it 
would probably be best to touch 
merely on the salient respects in 
which Sydney is different. This, for 
certain, it is. To start with, it is sit- 
uated about 450 miles northeast of 
Melbourne. Where the latter has 
cold and damp spells in winter when 
the winds sweep up from Antarctica, 
Sydney’s winters are relatively mild 
and its summers long and torrid. 
From the point of view of climate, it 
is accurate to say, as most people do, 
that Melbourne is like San Francisco 
and Sydney like Los Angeles, but it 
is Sydney which looks like San Fran- 
cisco. Lovely sharp-pitched hills tum- 
ble down to the water on both the 
north and south shores of the glo- 
rious harbor. Ferries painted green 
and mustard and trimmed with red 
ply across the blue water, but Syd- 
ney, liking to bustle and bubble and 
wanting no part of the ferry-boat 
tempo (which to a large measure ac- 
counts for the magic which makes 
Hong Kong the most enjoyable city 
in the world today) began the erec- 
tion in 1923 of the Harbor Bridge, 


which, 1,650 feet in length, was the 
largest single span bridge in the 
world at the time of its completion in 
1932. Today, downtown Sydney has, 
much to its delight, attained the 
thrashing pace of an American city, 
complete with such flowerings of 
modern urban culture as department 
stores stocked with international 
goods, constant fighting for the in- 
sufficient supply of taxis and a Green- 
wich Village section called Kings 
Cross, inhabited by artists, a local 
variety of beatniks and young men 
who would like nothing better than 
to be mistaken for Americans and 
who are accordingly called “Kings 
Cross Yanks.” 

Above all else, Sydney is an aquat- 
ic city. On a warm, sunny Saturday 
afternoon, the harbor is crammed 
with sailboats, principally 18-footers, 
Dragons and V-Js (Vaucluse Jun- 
iors), a class originated in Vaucluse 
Bay. Everybody swims, even the 
Kings Cross Yanks. They swim, 
body-surf, and surfboard in the 
breakers that cream up the yellow 
beaches at Bondi, Manly and other 
outer districts that front on the 
ocean. They swim at the smaller 
strips of beach along the irregular in- 
lets of the harbor and in harborside 
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pools, wooden-frame rectangles which 
edge out into the water, some of them 
equipped with peripheral underwater 
netting to keep the sharks out. And 
they swim in orthodox pools, an ever- 
increasing number of them. "Swim- 
ming pools are becoming like service 
stations,” Frank Guthrie, one of Aus- 
tralia’s outstanding coaches, com- 
mented recently. “Every city coun- 
cil is putting them up. Five years 
ago in greater Sydney we had three 
Olympic-length pools, 50 meters long. 
Next summer there’ll be 20.” The 
need for more facilities becomes more 
explicit when you realize that in one 
January week this year no fewer than 
56,000 people paid their way into the 
Canterbury Municipal Pool, which 
Guthrie runs with the aid of five as- 
sistants. It is simply in the air in 
Sydney, learning to swim, to swim 
well, to swim superlatively. The first 
four girls ever to break five minutes 
for the 400-meter freestyle all lived 
in Sydney within eight miles of each 
other, and there are 1,200 boys and 
girls around the city training serious- 
ly-working, that is, with the idea 
they are going to be multiple world 
champions like the Konrads kids. 

The amazing Konradses, John, 17, 
and lisa, 15 (SI, Jan. 4), do their 


swimming at the municipal pool in 
the bleak industrial suburb of Banks- 
town. I went out one afternoon to 
see them in action, for to be in Aus- 
tralia and not to watch their top ath- 
letes perform is as unthinkable as to 
journey to Chartres and skip the ca- 
thedral. In my mind a definite pic- 
ture had formed of what I would see: 
the Konradses would have the pool 
to themselves, as befitted world 
champions. As they churned up and 
down, up and down, their styles 
would be carefully noted by dozens 
of open-mouthed youngsters who 
had done their swimming earlier and 
were standing around toweling them- 
selves off. 

Not at all ! The pool was dense with 
the bobbing heads and splashing arms 
of 200 to 250 kids. Some were simply 
horsing around, but many of them 
were churning up and down the length 
of the pool, just as John and lisa were 
doing, once I located the Konradses 
in the tangle. None of the other swim- 
mers seemed to be aware that they 
were the Konradses. At least, nobody 
bothered to get out of their way, and 
there in front of me, as I watched 
John, for example, was the curious 
spectacle of a world champion dodg- 
ing a 10-year-old, then barreling forth 


for five uninterrupted yards, cutting 
out and around two girls chatting 
as they dog-paddled, treating him- 
self to seven yards of open water, 
breaking pace and swimming around 
a small body doing the dead man’s 
float and so on and on. 

I later mentioned to Don Talbot, 
the chunky young Bankstown coach 
who brought John and lisa along, that 
I imagined things were different in 
the early morning sessions from 6 to 
7:30 a.m. “No,” he answered, look- 
ing at me with a mild expression, 
“it’s no different in the mornings. 
Everybody’s here, the lot of them. 
Cold days, rainy days, windy days, 
they’re all here.” 

Away from Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, in the smaller cities and 
towns, the pace is understandably 
less agitated, but the same mosaic of 
men in motion is generally true, as it 
is in Brisbane in tropical Queensland, 
in churchified Adelaide, the capital 
of South Australia, and in the lovely 
city of Perth, way out west on the 
rim of the Indian Ocean. 

The terrarium of sport that is Aus- 
tralia today was the last major land 
mass discovered by Western man. It 
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AUSTRALIA continued 

remained mostly terra incognita, as 
far as the rest of the world was con- 
cerned, from 1606, when the Dutch 
explorer William Janszoon first found 
it, and 1770, when Captain James 
Cook charted its eastern coast and 
claimed it for Great Britain, until 
World War I, when the northern 
hemisphere for the first time had a 
good look at the kind of men Austra- 
lians were. Over 333,000 diggers 
served overseas, and their outright 
bravery at Gallipoli and in other 
fearsome actions earned the admira- 
tion of a world that had not known 
what to expect but certainly had not 
expected what the Australians had 
to show. After all, even the knowl- 
edgeable scarcely knew more about 
the distant continent than that it 
had replaced America after the Rev- 
olutionary War as Britain’s dumping 
ground for prisoners, had developed 
in its brawling pioneer days a breed 
of settler devoted to egalitarianism 
as well as a landed class that had be- 
come rich through sheep; that there 
had been a gold rush followed by a 
slumping economy and the rise of 
a militant unionism before the turn 
of the century when the Common- 
wealth of Australia came into being 
— but all this was of little or no in- 
terest to the outside world and was 
viewed just as a storm in a billypot. 

After the 1918 armistice everyone 
went back to look after his own back- 
yard, and the Australians went back 
to theirs. Only when World War II 
broke out did the country again 
emerge from obscurity, this time for 
keeps. Overseas the Australian soldier 
solidified his reputation, and back 
home the country became far more 
industrialized, pushed forward into 
modern times over and past its own 
inertia by its technologically ad- 
vanced allies. Australia’s continued 
prosperity since the war undoubted- 
ly has had a lot to do with the splen- 
did results of its new immigration 
program, its biggest postwar step, 
which has seen a million and a half 
new people pour in during this last 
decade. These are the “New Aus- 
tralians.” Drawn from Italy and 
Sicily, from Hungary and other cen- 
tral European countries, and from 
northern Europe as well as from Brit- 
ain, their story comprises a hearten- 
ing and almost unique chapter in the 
sad and often tragic annals of immi- 


gration. They are not only thorough- 
ly accepted, they are extremely pop- 
ular. Many of the New Australians 
are employed in heavy and medium 
industry, where their zeal for work 
has been happily contagious, but 
their mark is most clearly visible in 
the changing cityscape of Melbourne 
and Sydney. Until quite recently the 
bulk of the downtown areas of these 
cities had all the charm of Glasgow, 
but today this cheerless sepia sea has 
finally been punctuated for fair. 
There are dozens of new restaurants 
operated by New Australians, doz- 
ens of new bakeries, new flower shops, 
new specialty shops, new pizzerias, 
new music stores, new delicatessens, 
and hundreds of new espresso shops 
—nothing lavish but each bequeath- 
ing a new little note of gaiety and a 
whole new range of products to en- 
joy. “They taught us how to eat,” 
an Australian public relations man I 
know confessed one day as he dug 
into his dish of cassata. “What do 
you think you could have got here 
in our restaurants five years ago? 
Fish and chips and a piece of steak 
with an egg on top. Then you’d had 
it.” He paused to refill our glasses. 
“Look, we produce fairly good wines 
here, and now we all drink it with our 
meals. Five years ago if you saw a 
bloke you knew drink a little plonk, 
you’d begin to wonder about him, 
the crazy plonko. The New Austra- 
lians were just what we needed.” 

From the beginning Australia was 
a land of hardy, outdoor men, but 
it was almost as slow in developing 
sports stars of the first caliber as it 
was in other directions. Australian 
sport divides itself into three main 
eras: an early period from 1800 to 
1920, a middle period from 1920 to 
1946, and the present bonanza period 
from 1946 on. In the 19th century 
there was, as you would expect, a 
sort of frontier cast to recreation. 
The big game, as in the mother coun- 
try, was cricket. (The first test match 
with England was played in 1877, 
the Australians providing surprising- 
ly tough opposition from the start.) 
Horse racing most commonly took 
the form of “picnic races,” held on 
makeshift tracks at someone’s ranch 
— or station, as the Australians call 
it — as a feature of a weekend outing. 
The first running of the Melbourne 
Cup, the national classic, was held at 
the Flemington course in 1861. From 


the outset, interest in it was consid- 
erable, but it did not presage that 
the time would come when the day 
of the race, the first Tuesday in No- 
vember, would be an official state 
holiday in Victoria. There was some 
track and field. An Australian by the 
name of E. H. Flack won the 800- 
and 1,500-meter events in the 1896 
Olympics but, significantly, he lived 
and trained in London. 

Professional foot racing was far 
more popular. Its centers were the old 
gold-mining towns like Bendigo and 
Stawell where, long after the first rich 
strikes had been exhausted, the in- 
habitants were still possessed by the 
urge to plunge heavily and found an 
outlet of sorts in betting on foot 
races. The Bendigo Thousand and 
the Stawell Gift, a 130-yard handi- 
cap race, still go on today. Leading 
up to the final, which can be worth 
as much as $11,500 to the winner and 
his backers, the Stawell Gift is run in 
heats on autumn weekends. The idea, 
of course, is to bring your runner 
along slyly under wraps so that, while 
he manages to stay alive in the quali- 
fying heats, he disguises his full speed 
in the preliminaries and so is assessed 
helpful handicaps. 

The most celebrated of these early 
professional sprinters was Jack Don- 
aldson, “The Blue Streak.” The fast- 
est human alive at the time, Don- 
aldson set a world mark for the 100 
(9 Y & ) and in 1913 for the 300 (29 4 / 5 ) 
which stood for more than three 
decades (Mel Patton finally cracked 
the 100-yard record in 1948 after 
Herb McKinley had bettered Don- 
aldson’s time for the 300-yard in 
1946). 

However, the first national sports 
hero in the modern sense was Nor- 
man Brookes, the tennis player. A 
deliberate man of dour visage who 
could concentrate like a Hogan, 
Brookes was 28 when he made his 
debut in Davis Cup competition in 
1905, the same year he was defeated 
in the challenge round at Wimbledon. 
Two years later, with his rare in- 
stinct for half-court play backed up 
by an improved spin service, Brookes 
broke through at Wimbledon and 
then led the Australasia team— the 
other half was Tony Wilding of New 
Zealand — to its historic Davis Cup 
victory over the British Isles by tak- 
ing his two singles matches in straight 
sets with the loss of only 16 games. 

continued 
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AUSTRALIA continued 

Australasia— it wasn’t until 1924 that 
Australia and New Zealand fielded 
separate teams— successfully defend- 
ed the cup against challenges by the 
U.S. in 1908 at Melbourne, in 1909 
at Sydney and in 1911 at Christ- 
church in New Zealand before falling 
before the British in 1912. This five- 
year reign confirmed the antipodes as 
a ranking tennis power, and in 1914, 
on the eve of World War I, they re- 
confirmed it by wresting the cup back 
from the U.S. at Forest Hills. This 
was the occasion of the dramatic re- 
turn match between Brookes and our 
young, hard-hitting star, Maurice 
McLoughlin, whom Brookes had out- 
lasted in five sets at Christchurch. 
After a monumental battle in the 
opening set, McLoughlin finally won 
it at 17-15, and the next two came 
rather easily at 6-3, 6-3. Brookes at 
this time was 37. He was 43 when he 
made his farewell to cup competition 
in 1920, losing to Tilden and Johns- 
ton, but only after pushing these 
gifted young men to four sets. By this 
time, largely because Brookes’s ex- 
ploits had fired the imagination of his 
coun trymen , tennis had become rooted 
as a national game. 

In the middle period (1920-1946) 
Australia was represented more regu- 
larly than before in international 
sports competitions, but made only a 
secondary impress. This was due not 
so much to a decline in its own stand- 
ards as it was to the levels of excel- 
lence being reached by the athletes 
of other nations, in particular the 
U.S., which in the 1920s produced 
its first great flowering of interna- 
tional sports championships. For ex- 
ample, it was not until 1939, again 
on the eve of a great war, that Aus- 
tralia regained the Davis Cup. In 
track and field Australia all but 
dropped out of sight during this peri- 
od — and in swimming as well. This 
was surprising inasmuch as Australia 
from the 1890s on had produced great 
swimmers, not to mention a basic 
swimming term itself, the “Australi- 
an crawl.” Alex Wickham, a Poly- 
nesian, is credited by some with be- 
ing the first to use this double-over- 
arm stroke, moving both arms out of 
the water, and employing a real leg 
thrash. When Wickham first per- 
formed in Australia, a pool owner, 
one George Farmer, is said to have 
exclaimed, “Look at that fellow! He’s 


crawling over the water!” Neverthe- 
less, after the 1924 Olympics, when 
one thought of swimming, one no 
longer thought of Australia but of the 
Americans and, later on, the Japanese. 

A 20-YEAR CHAMPION 

The golf, on the other hand, got 
better. The first Australian golfer to 
attract attention was Joe Kirkwood, 
who is remembered not so much for 
his tournament play as for being the 
pioneer (and still one of the best) of 
the trick-shot artists. As for the more 
specialized sports, in sculling there 
was Bobby Pearce, the carpenter who 
won the single sculls in the 1928 and 
1932 Olympics, and in billiards Wal- 
ter Lindrum, whom many Austra- 
lians consider their “greatest ball- 
game master,” a claim that seems 
grandiose until you realize that Lin- 
drum gained the world’s champion- 
ship in English billiards in 1931 and 
held it undefeated until he retired in 
1951. Lindrum, in fact, was so superi- 
or to his competition that he could 
get a match only if he spotted his 
opponents a handicap of 7,000 points. 
At the present time this neat, clear- 
eyed little man, 62 years old, remi- 
niscent of Willie Hoppe in his intui- 
tive class, runs a billiard parlor in 
Flinders Lane in Melbourne when 
he is not on exhibition tours adding 
to the $6,500,000 his appearances 
have already raised for charities. 

In the major sports the big excep- 
tion to Australia’s generally static 
position between the two wars was 
its ascendancy as a cricket power, the 
cricket power. The beginning of Aus- 
tralia’s dominance was heralded when 
England went down to defeat in the 
first eight test games after the first 
World War. In 1930 the old country’s 
dreams of regaining its former perch 
were dealt a smashing blow, for the 
matches that year witnessed the ar- 
rival of Don Bradman as the cricketer 
of the century. As you probably know, 
in cricket it takes the equivalent of a 
solid .320 hitter in baseball to score 
100 runs, or a century, in top-flight 
competition. To give you an idea of 
Bradman’s prowess, at his first crack 
at the strange English wickets in the 
1930 matches he reeled off successive 
scores of 254, 334 and 232. He won 
that series of games almost single- 
handedly, and his batting probably 
decided the outcome of about half 
the test matches in which he ap- 
continucd 
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venerated remains of great Phar Lap 
are now exhibited in Melbourne museum. 


AUSTRALIA continued 

peared until his retirement in 1948. 
This wiry, average-sized, inexhausti- 
ble real estate clerk was, it seemed, 
eternally at bat, staring gimlet-eyed 
at a succession of harried bowlers and 
then lashing the ball to all corners 
of the field hour after hour, in fact, 
day after day. 

Bradman, now Sir Donald and a 
broker in Adelaide who rarely struts 
his stuff in public except at clinics 
for kids, was one of the two great 
heroes of this period. The other was 
Phar Lap, the New Zealand-bred 
chestnut gelding, winner of the Mel- 
bourne Cup, the Victoria Derby, the 
Australian Jockey Club Derby and 
many other races. In the spring of 
1932 when Phar Lap, then a 6-year- 
old, came to America to race, all of 
Australia was with him in spirit. The 
country swelled with pride when he 
won his first important start, the 
$50,000 Agua Caliente Handicap. Y ou 
can imagine the national shock when 
the tragic news came through a week 
or so later that Phar Lap was dead. 
The circumstances were mysterious, 
but for Australians it was hard fact 
and not conjecture that he had been 
poisoned, put out of the way by gang- 
sters who had lost heavily on him. 
Phar Lap was carried back to Aus- 
tralia, his heart enshrined at the In- 
stitute of Anatomy in Canberra and 
his body stuffed and mounted and 
placed in a signal position in the Na- 
tional Museum in Melbourne. 

Most Australians have by now for- 
given us for not taking better care of 


Phar Lap, but there are still a number 
of people, I was told, who find it hard 
to suppress their bitterness. On the 
afternoon I went to see him at the 
museum in Melbourne, I was wonder- 
ing if perhaps I would hear any out- 
bursts of recrimination. It was a rainy 
afternoon, and when I arrived there 
was no one else in the large hall where 
the big chestnut racer, magnificently 
mounted, stands enclosed in glass, 
extraordinarily lifelike, noble of eye, 
a snaffle bit in his mouth and black 
and white reins resting on his neck. 
I gazed at him for five minutes and 
then, awaiting the possible arrival of 
some Australians whose remarks I 
might overhear, studied the adjacent 
collections of bowerbirds and mol- 
lusks. At length two little girls, about 
12, I would guess, entered the hall 
and slowly made their way along the 
wall of exhibits leading to the corner 
where Phar Lap stands. I quietly 
drifted near them. For a minute or so 
they looked up at Phar Lap wordless- 
ly. Finally one spoke up and said 
to her friend, with that singularly 
breathless, liquid intonation that chil- 
dren of English stock alone have, 
“He’s lovely, isn’t he!” 

There were few if any indications 
at the close of World War II that we 
would soon be seeing Australia pro- 
ducing wonder athletes in a wide field 
of sports. It did not happen imme- 
diately. We are apt to forget, for in- 
stance, so commanding has Australia’s 
dominance of amateur tennis been in 
the last decade, that its first postwar 
Davis Cup teams were no match for 
ours. But in 1950 Australian sports 
entered an age every bit as golden 
as anything the U.S. has ever known. 
The Davis Cuppers led the way, the 
prospect of acting as host to the 1956 
Olympics spurred the nation on, 
Landy in track and the late John 
Marshall in swimming astonished 
their countrymen by their feats and 
their methods of training, and, before 
you knew it, Australia had estab- 
lished itself as the land of the record 
breakers. 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by ROGER WILLIAMS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The Chicago White Sox pitching contin- 
ued to draw lots of comment. Herb Score, 
wild against the Orioles, set down the 
Senators for six innings with three hits, 
two walks. Early Wynn, still without a 
victory, lasted five innings for the first 
time all season, only to be shelled in the 
seventh. The club’s revitalized pinch- 
hitting won one game, drove in six runs. 
The New York Yankees won four straight, 
held first place until the White Sox came 
to town. Roger Maris (10 for 17, 7 RBIs) 
soared into the .470s, while Bill Short 
and Ralph Terry pitched strong, low-hit 
wins. With no help from their friendly 
left-field screen (two homers at Fenway 
were both to right), the Boston Red Sox 
climbed all the way to third. Thirsting 
for right-handed power, Manager Jurges 
obtained veteran Rip Repulski, com- 
mented caustically: “We won’t have any 
trouble making room for him.” Lack of 
relief pitching hurt the Cleveland Indi- 
ans. Gary Bell, who started and won 
two games, had to come in and save an- 
other. “This team needs a stopper,” 
mourned Manager Gordon. “Stand by for 
ulcers.” Easing the ulcer count was the 
long-delayed hitting of Tito Francona 
(11 for 21, 7 RBIs) and Homburg-wearing, 
cigar-smoking Walt Bond (2 HRs, 6 
RBIs). Toughest problem for the Balti- 
more Orioles may be a lack of paying 
customers. Despite clusters of runs and a 
trading-stamp deal with local merchants, 
the Orioles have not been drawing well 
for big series with the contenders. After 
12 one-run decisions in 14 games, the 
Washington Senators gave their jittery 



TEAM LEADERS: 

BATTING 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 





NY 

Maris 


477 

Skowron 

.39: 

Mantle 

.314 

Chi 

Minoso 


299 

Smith 

.29! 


.288 

Bos 

Runnels 


396 

Buddin 

.30C 

Clinton 

.297 

Clev 



338 

Piersall 

.306 

Held 

.302 

Ball 

Hansen 


349 

Pilarcik 

.341 

Woodling 

.339 

Wash Allison 


379 

Gardner 

.29: 

Battey 

280 

KC 

Lumpe 


382 

Siebern 

.33! 

Chiti 


Det 

Fernandez 

255 

Kaline 

.245 

Yost 

.200 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 





Pitt 

Clemente ,37( 

Burgess 

.348 

Skinner 

.343 

SF 

Mays 


Davenport 

.316 

McCovey 

.277 

Mil 

Aaron 

.385 

Schoendienst .323 

Adcock 

.317 

Cin 

Bailey 

.31! 


.312 

’ihson 

.276 

LA 

Moon 

.325 

Demeter 

.250 

ioseboro 

231 

StL 

White 

.33: 

Spencer 

.314 

lunmngham 

.298 

Phil 


.34! 

Callison 

.313 

Valters 

.289 

Chi 

Ashburn 

.286 

Wil 


.273 

A. Taylor 

.260 


fans some relief — they lost three straight 
by a larger margin. The Kansas City 
Athletics ran their slump to seven losses 
in eight games, avoided the cellar only 
by grace of Detroit. The club fell to sev- 
enth in team batting; every one of its 
14 home runs this year has come with 
the bases empty. The Detroit Tigers 
moved backward with startling speed, 
hurtled from first place to last in five 
days. Back home, some fans noted the 
Boudreau-for-Grimm switch, suggested 
the Tigers replace Dykes with Broad- 
caster George Kell. 

Standings: Chi 12-6, NY 10-6, Bos 8-7, Clev 

9-8, Balt 10 9, Wash 7-10, KC 6-11, Det 5-10 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Allison, Wash (.379) 
Woodling, Balt (.339) 
Mantle, NY (.314) 
Minoso, Chi (.299) 
Gentile, Balt (.283) 
Robinson, Balt (.260) 


Runs Teammates Total Runs 
Scared Batted In* Produced 

14 14 n 

18 9 27 

19 6 25 

12 13 25 

10 15 25 

11 14 25 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Clemente. Pitt (.370) 17 17 

Skinner, Pitt (.343) 19 12 

McCovey, SF (.277) 15 15 

Mays, SF (.416) 17 11 

Banks, Chi (.242) 12 16 

* Derived by subtracting HRs from RBIs 


34 

31 

30 

28 

28 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Muzzled by Cincinnati, the San Fran- 
cisco Giants roared back to smash the 
Pirates three straight and take over first 
place. Willie Mays made two errors in one 
game and was baffled by changeups in 
another, but it didn’t matter. Superb 
pitching (especially by Mike McCormick) 
and big hitting more than made up for 
minor lapses. The Pittsburgh Pirates' 
two-man staff — Vern Law and Bob 
Friend— finally crumbled and the tremors 
shook the whole team. The Pirates won 
only once all week (from the last-place 
Cubs). Shoddy relief work by Elroy Face 
and Fred Green blew two games. The 
Milwaukee Braves had four games post- 
poned by rain or cold weather, yet man- 
aged to gain a half game on the leaders. 
With the team on the road, County Sta- 
dium officials sneaked in a nickel boost in 
the price of hot dogs. A sharp upturn in 
pitching brought the Cincinnati Reds 
seven straight victories. Cal McLish won 
his first two games, and Jim O’Toole and 
Jay Hook each beat the Cards (O’Toole 



surprise stars were the Red Sox’ Bill 
Monbouquette and Reds’ Jim O’Toole, 
who each won two. Bill threw one-hitter. 


had a walkless game for the first time 
in his professional career). Reliever Bill 
Henry saved three games; he faced 10 
batters and retired all of them, seven 
by strikeouts. The St. Louis Cardinals' 
power suddenly wore thin (14 runs, no 
homers in six games), and the ragged 
fielding began to show through. Desper- 
ate for base hits, Manager Hemus loaded 
his outfield with maladroit sluggers, 
winced as they misplayed fly balls, ground 
balls, line drives. The Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers just weren’t hitting. Only one regu- 
lar, Wally Moon, was above .250, and the 
management talked of lopping off some 
nonproductive heads. Two Dodgers made 
off-guard admissions that club spirit has 
not been on a par with last season. To 
make things worse, starter Roger Craig 
fractured a collarbone and will be out for 
two months. New Manager Lou Boudreau 
and his Chicago Cubs got what they 
needed most: three straight postpone- 
ments. “We’re arm-fatigued,” said Bou- 
dreau. “The first thing is to get our pitch- 
ers in rotation.” Most arm-fatigued of all 
was Glen Hobbie, who started once, re- 
lieved twice in five' days. The Philadel- 
phia Phillies won their first game in Los 
Angeles since July 1958. Jim Owens 
turned in his second (and the Phils’ sec- 
ond) complete game, and Robin Roberts 
pitched creditably after four failures. 

Standings: SF 14-7, Pitt 13-8, Mil 9-7, Cin 

11-11, LA 10-12, StL 9-11, Phil 9-13, Chi 6-12 


TEAM LEADERS: PITCHING (ERA) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
NY Terry 1.80 
Chi Staley 0.00 
Bos Casale 3.00 
Clev Bell 1.60 
Balt Brown 1.57 
Wash Ramos 3.90 
KC Johnson 1.20 
Det Lary 2.73 


Short 2.35 

Baumann 1.29 

Monbouquette 3.60 
Sligman 3.38 

Barber 2.16 

Pascual 4.13 

Herbert 1.80 

Bunning 3.72 


Ditmar 3.00 
Lown 1.59 
Brewer 4.50 
Hawkins 3.72 
Estrada 2.63 
Kaat 4.50 
Hall 2.25 
Mossi 4.74 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Pitt Friend 1.32 Law 

SF O'Dell 1.86 McCormick 

Mil Spahn 2.67 Burdette 

Cin O’Toole 2.48 Purkey 

LA Podres 2.19 Drysdale 

StL McDaniel 0.00 Miller 

Phil Farrell 056 Gomez 

Chi Johnson 2.57 Anderson 


2.09 Face 4.50 

2.00 Jones 2.37 
3.32 Willey 3.33 
3.38 McLish 4.71 
2.30 Roebuck 3.00 
2.65 Broglio 3.00 
3.75 Cardwell 4.50 

4.00 Elston 4.71 


Boxed statistics through Saturday, May 7 
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Jimmy J email’s 

HOTBOX 



the question: Are baseball 
players overpaid in comparison 
to athletes in other professional 
sports? 


KYLE ROTE 

Scarsdale, N.Y. 
Co-Captain, New York 
Giants 



Considering the risk pro football players 
take, they’re underpaid compared to 
baseball players. We average $9,300 for 
a five-to-six-month season including 
training. Baseball pays an average of 
$13,000 for a six-month season, and to- 
day’s top salaries are about $75,000. The 
top football salary is around $25,000. 



MUZZ PATRICK 

Old Greenwich, Conn. 
General Manager, 
New York Rangers 


Baseball players certainly are not over- 
paid when compared to hockey players. 
If anything, we do better with an average 
salary of about $9,500 a year. We play 
only 70 games. The baseball season is 154 
games. Furthermore, baseball draws much 
larger crowds to its big stadiums. Our 
average at the Garden is about 12,000. 

continued 



Comfort’s a matter of degree— and in Sagner-tailored 
Northcool your temperature goes down as your 
appearance-quotient rises. Every tailoring detail, 
every stitch, is Sagner-planned for wash ’n wearability. 
Linings are even Sanitized® for hygienic protection. 

Wear a Northcool— wash it in an automatic washer-dryer— 
wear it again. Wrinkles wash out, pre-set trouser creases 
remain intact. 


For name of stores near you, write: 

SAGNER, Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Equip Yourself for 

LITHE BROWN JUGS 0 


BUILT FOR YEARS OF RUGGED SERVICE 


Designed for rough and ready outdoor use. Little Brown Jugs and Chests are solidly built, k 
famous for exclusive construction features. They are as useful at patio or terrace barbecue as 
they are at a camp site or aboard ship. A wide selection of styles and sizes meets every j 
family’s special needs. 



LITTLE BROWN JUGS 

Smartly styled in stainless steel, gleaming chrome and two-toned baked 
enamel models. Little Brown Jugs are made with extra strong, leakproof 
steel construction and extra thick, high-efficiency Fiberglas® insulation. 
Interiors are easy-to-clean, white vitreous porcelain. All popular sizes . . . 
both spout and faucet models. 

E2 spoh 


LITTLE BROWN 
INSULATED OVAL COOLERS 

Easier to carry because they 
are oval shaped. Big four \ 
gallon capacity. Slip-in food 
tray optional. 


ITS ILLUSTRATED May 16, 
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Outdoor Living with 

LITTLE BROWN CHESTS 



LITTLE BROWN CHESTS 

Available in attractive two-toned baked enamel and light- 
weight, rustproof aluminum or galvanized steel models. All 
liners are hot-dipped galvanized steel with leakproof, off- 
corner seal. Heavy duty Fiberglas® insulation. Complete 
with slip-in food tray, opener, ice pick and outside drain . . . 
in a variety of sizes holding up to 85 lbs. of ice. 


LITTLE BROWN CHILLYBIN 

The lightest, most efficient ice chest ever made, this 
amazing Chillybin weighs only 6 pounds. Made of mil- 
lions of tiny plastic bubbles fused into a solid unit, it 
actually keeps ice cubes for days! Virtually indestructible 
... sit on it or stand on it. Impervious to moisture or 
odors, a quick rinse leaves it fresh and clean. 


Little Brown Jugs, Chests and Chillybins are on display at leading hardware 
stores from coast to coast. See how much they can add to the fun of outdoor living. 


HEMP AND COMPANY, MACOMB, ILLINOIS 

A Division of THE AMERICAN THERMOS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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MIJN 
HEMEL, 
there’s 
ship outside 
my window! 


— and the bridge just 
floated across the river! 

— and all of life lias a magic 
storybook quality in colorful 
Dutch colonial Curacao. Even 
your hotel, the Curacao Inter- 
continental. Glass and tile and 
modern as can be, it’s actually 
built into an ancient waterfort! 
A 15-foot waterfall splashes in 
the garden. You plunge into a 
split-level swimming pool, or 
lounge in its subterranean 
casino (watch your friends go 
bubbling by the portholes) ! 

As for Curacao itself— it’s tiny 
bright -colored houses with 
gabled roofs! A market that 
sails into town on small inter- 
island schooners. Sophisticated 
shops where you can buy cam- 
eras, watches, silks, silver, 
linens, fine liqueurs — all at the 
lowest prices in the world ! 
Golf, tennis, deep-sea fishing— 
Curacao gives you everything! 
Plus air-conditioned comfort. 
Magnificent cuisine. And the 
world’s most attentive service. 
Your travel agent knows us. 
Get to know him. Or write : 
Intercontinental Hotels, Chrys- 
ler Building, New York 17. 

CURACAO 



INTERCONTINENTAL 

wv 


HOTELS 

The World's Largest Group 
ot International Hotels in the World's Most 
Romantic Lands 


hotbox continued 



HEDLEY 

WOODHOUSE 

Miami Springs, Fla. 
Jockey 


If the average baseball player gets $13,000 
a year, he’s either greatly overpaid in re- 
lation to the average jockey or we are 
grossly underpaid. The average jockey 
earns from $5,000 to $6,000 a year, and he 
really works the entire year. A baseball 
player’s season is six months, and his 
occupation is not nearly as hazardous. 


P S CARMEN BASILIO 

and middleweight 

Baseball players are paid what they de- 
serve, based on their drawing power. 
They’re not overpaid, but boxers are un- 
derpaid. Take the main-bout boys on TV. 
They get $5,000 a fight and possibly four 
fights a year. The preliminary four-round 
boys are paid $75 to $150. It’s a hard, 
tough way to earn a little money. 


KARL H. POSKY 

Union, N.J. 

Member, Hola team 
German- American 
Soccer League 

By soccer standards, they are grossly 
overpaid. A soccer player has to be better- 
conditioned and faster-thinking. The pro- 
fessionals here average $20 a game. They 
get more on the Continent, but only in It- 
aly do they make big money. Top pay 
there is only $40,000 a year, and they 
draw crowds up to 150,000. 


BILL SHARMAN 

Needham, Mass. 
Boston Celtics 
basketball player 


No. Their season is about six months, 
ours five to six months. Basketball is 
more strenuous and we play four or five 
games a week, but baseball games are long- 
er and draw much bigger crowds per game. 
The average basketball pay of $9,000 to 
$10,000 compares favorably with the 
baseball average of about $14,000. 





AVIAMCA 


SOUTH AMERICA 


MEET YOUR STEWARDESS 
IN THE RED RUANA... 

with a smiling welcome specially 
for you. That’s when this colorful 
cloak of Colombia becomes the 
symbol of South America’s effer- 
vescent love of life . . . now dram- 
atized in red ruana service! From 
America’s favorite cuisine to the 
Latin flair for friendliest hospi- 
tality, here’s luxury travel en- 
joyed by over a million passengers 
a year . . . efficiency backed by 
forty years’ flight experience. 
JAMAICA plus COLOMBIA 

New York special 17-day 
roundtrip excursion fare tax freo 

CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 

AVIANCA 

FIRST AIRLINE IN THE AMERICAS 
6 West 49th St., New York 20 JU 6-6040 
309 E. Flagler St., Miami 32 FR 7-2336 
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JACK KRAMER 



Los Angeles, Calif. 
Entrepreneur, pro 
tennis 


Yes. Pancho Gonzales, top man in tennis, 
earns about $75,000 a year. Mays at 
$S5,000 is certainly overpaid, compared 
to Pancho, because Mays isn’t as impor- 
tant to baseball as Gonzales is to tennis. I 
can’t pay Pancho more because the money 
isn’t there. Besides, our men play from 
nine to 12 months a year. 



TOMMY BOLT 

Crystal River, Fla. 
Golf pro 


There are 35 or 40 golf pros who compare 
to baseball players. The best of this 
group are better paid than the top base- 
ball stars, and all of them average a lot 
more than the big league average. I fin- 
ished 33rd in winnings last year, and my 
total was $13,000. And, of course, all of 
us make money from other sources. 




CROSS 


WRITING INSTRUMENTS 
SINCE 1846 


OO 

MARK CROSS 
New York, N. Y. 

A. POMERANTZ & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE HECHT COMPANY 
Washington. D. C. 

AMERICA'S FINEST WRITING INSTRUMENTS 

■ ■, jT-i.r.rry si,ci 



RAFAEL (PISTON) 
MAICTEQUI 

Veteran jai alai 
player 


I think some baseball players, when you 
get into the $25,000-a-year class, are 
overpaid for the amount of actual physi- 
cal activity they expend as compared to 
jai alai players. We use more physical ex- 
ertion than any baseball player and make 
less money, approximately $4,000 to 
$6,000 less a season. 


VIC CHRISTY 

Los Angeles 
Professional wrestler 


I would say that only the top wrestlers 
are better paid than baseball players. 
Five or six men average between $50,000 
to $100,000 a year while some 200 others 
make between $25,000 to $50,000. At the 
other end of the scale are a lot of wrestlers 
who are lucky if they earn as much as 
$10,000 a year. 

conlin ued 




I Muaffmansfiip 

A continuing excursion into the divers 

aspects of quaffing the finest of beers— CARLSBERG 


The Modern Quaffer is a latter- 
day Viking — unabashedly big in his 
emotions and deeds. He can dash off 
an epic poem in the morning; fight 
a duel with a client in the afternoon 
and feast and quaff in the evening. 
He feels, like the Viking, that he 
walks with the gods and he quaffs 
their noble beverage — beer. And his 
beer is Carlsbcrg. He drinks Carls- 
berg not to impress people with his 
savoir-faire. He cares not a fig for 
that. What is important to him is 
that he knows when he drinks Carls- 
berg he experiences one of the pro- 
found joys of good living. 

To get the most out of this pro- 
found joy, we recommend quaffing 
with the official Carlsberg Beer Mug 
from Copenhagen — a sculptured 
15.2 oz. affair. Order six at S5-00, or 
SI. 00 each from Dept. 11. Carlsberg 
Quaffers, 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 

Order Carlsberg Beer in the jewel green bottle with the 
gold label, at good restaurants, hotels and fine stores. 



Brewed and bottled only by the Carlsberg Breweries, Copenhagen, Denmark 


Copyright 1960, Carlsberg Agency, Inc., N. Y. 16. 
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ATTENTION 

CLUB PROS 


FINEST QUALITYj 

GOLF BALLS 



Stock a complete line of your own 
club balls in the pro shop! These im- 
printed beauties sell like hot cakes! 
They’re priced right, too, both from the 
standpoint of sales and profit. 

All Bartsch Golf Balls have liquid cen- 
ters; natural rubber windings; thin 
skin, vulcanized balata covers, and 
three spray coats of brilliant white 
paint. Your name imprinted on name 

plate. WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE AND WHOLESALE 
PRICES. 



THE BARTSCH COMPANY 

P.O. BOX 1 1 5 STANTON, N.J. 


BERMUDA 



. . . fun-filled hours that 
will linger in your memory 


■■■% Write for the new 4-colour booklet. 

*• Be I* p "BERMUDA," and the Vacation Kit. Mail 
I IlLL this coupon today. 


The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 

Dept. S-5, 620 Filth Ave.,N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
Please send the Bermuda Vacation Kit to: 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY STATE 


hotbox continued 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREA T WINE DISTRICTS 



DON CARTER 

St. Louis 
Bowling champion 


That’s a difficult question because only 
in the last five years have we televised 
our matches and made it possible to win 
large sums. Also, only 30 to 50 men bowl 
regularly. The champion bowler’s take 
compares favorably with Willie Mays’s 
pay, and our regular bowlers earn more 
than the baseball average of, say, $12,000. 




RODGER WARD 

Speedway, Ind. 
Winner of the 1959 
Indianapolis “500” 


Putting Widmer’s Sherry 
to "weather” on the winery 
rooftops is a lot of work 

. . . but it's worth it! 


No. Drivers on the national circuit aver- 
age $15,000 to $20,000 as against the 
baseball average of $12,000 or $13,000. 
True, we take more risks, but we race only 
on weekends while they play six days a 
week, half the time at night. Winning 
the Indianapolis, alone, was worth more 
than $100,000 to me. 



MICKEY VERNON 

Wallingford, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Pirates 
coach 


No. The $75,000 salaries you read about 
are rare. The average pay is about $13,- 
000. Sure, there are quite a few players 
in the $30,000 bracket, but the rookies 
bring the average down. Our pay certain- 
ly is deserved. The season is long and the 
stadiums big. We don’t average much 
more than basketball and hockey players. 


RED SMITH 

Stamford, Conn. 
Syndicated sports 
columnist 


Only compared to soccer. Soccer players 
are disgracefully underpaid nearly every- 
where. Sure, baseball pays more than 
other popular sports, but the season is 
longer and, considering the gross revenue, 
the stars earn their big salaries. Pro golf- 
ers compare with baseball players in pay, 
but a top jockey will earn twice as much. 




Wine to become Widmer’s New York 



State Sherry must spend its allotted 
time in tightly sealed oak barrels on the 
winery roofs . . . Here, thru hot summer 
suns and winter snows of the valley, the 
Sherry ages and develops its unique 
perfection. 

Few of the world’s wineries and only 
Widmer’s in our country, use this 
extensive method 
of maturing Sherry. 


Brilliant, pale Sherry . . . 
very dry, fragrant and 
nutty ... an excellent 
before dinner wine. 


Widmer’s produce three 
other outstanding N.Y.S. 

Sherries: special selection, Neapolitan 
Brand, and Golden cream sherry. 


WiDMER'siWiNES 


Take the Time to be Good l 



For cooking recipes 
and wine facts . . . 
write for Free booklet 
WINE WONDERLAND 

or ask for it 
at your wine shop. 


W/DMER'S WINE CELLARS INC. Naples 2, N.Y. 
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Enchantment of 
the Esopus 


The author’s old fishing 
spot is still good sport despite 
the changes 23 years bring 

by TOM PECK 

E xperts say that it is usually a 
mistake to revisit favorite fishing 
spots after a lapse of years. From the 
number of fish caught, I suppose it is 
true that the results are disappoint- 
ing, but I have found it can still be a 
lot of fun. 

I grew up in New York state along- 
side the Esopus Creek and learned 
my fishing there, with the result that 
I am still a dyed-in-the-wool fly- 
fisherman. I went south to work 
and fish in South Carolina nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, and while 
my fly rod, until the past year or so, 
has been the source of local amuse- 
ment, it has provided me with an am- 
ple and enjoyable number of bream, 
bass and crappies. 

Last summer I chanced to go home 
to New York at the tail end of the 
trout season. As I drove past the Eso- 
pus, in the vicinity of Mount Trem- 
per, I was so overcome with the urge 
to fish a stream and wade in running 
water that I stopped and bought an 
“alien” license. 

The idea of running water was 
largely wishful thinking, since it 
had been a hot, dry summer and the 
Esopus was low and muddy. It was 
to be a nice change, however, for in 
the South my fishing is done from a 
boat in farm ponds. 

I went home to assemble the nec- 
essary equipment and ran into a 15- 
year-old nephew who eagerly offered 
to guide me to the best spots. 

Now, I knew in my mind’s eye ex- 
actly where the “best” spots were to 
be found on the Esopus. It is a sad 
truth that I never caught any spec- 
tacular fish myself in this body of 
water. But I have seen some truly 
enormous browns displayed in neigh- 


borhood taprooms, and I can recall 
exactly where these monsters have 
been snared on what I strongly sus- 
pect was garden hackle. 

However, the common sense of 
middle age prevailed, and I admitted 
that a stream like the Esopus can 
undergo a lot of changes in 23 years. 
Another factor that counted heavily 
in my decision was that this boy had 
that very afternoon returned from a 
50-mile endurance hike with his boy 
scout troop on which, as I understood 
him to say, he carried a heavy pack 
and lived on berries and mushrooms. 
I figured this ought to offset the fact 
that I was better than three times 
his age and somewhat bigger around 
the middle. 

WADERS WANTED 

I had my rod and a box of flies 
handy, but I needed to borrow a 
landing net and my nephew said I 
would need waders. My recollection 
was that only visiting dudes from 
New York City wore waders and we 
local folk used to just walk into the 
water and get wet. But I was told 
times had changed. 

My nephew turned out to have a 
very sporty pair of plastic waders, 
but I could find only a pair of ancient 
hip boots belonging to my father 
that were at least a size too small. 

We drove down the mountain to 
Boiceville, left the car at the side of 
the road, crawled through the fence, 
and struck out through the woods. 
My doubts began to stir, and I dimly 
remembered that there used to be a 
path through these woods. “Not any 
more,” I was told. “This is the real 
way to go.” So we went. 

We traveled a rough road. In the 
first place, it was a horizontal course 
along a sidehill, for the Esopus has 
steep banks. In the second place, we 
seemed to be going through a dense 
stand of second-growth timber with 
an astonishing number of fallen trees 
continued 




NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU 

Box 130. Halifax, Nova Seotla SI-5-16-60 

(or 247 Park Ave.. New York 17. N. Y.) 

Please send free outdoors booklet to: 


Summer comes with a breeze 

SAN JUAN • PUERTO RICO • U.S. A. 

Cool trade winds welcome you to 
gaiety— swimming in ocean or 
pool, relaxing on sandy beaches, 
dancing in the Club Caribe. Liv- 
ing is invitingly pleasant in your 
air-conditioned room with private 
balcony. Seventeen acres, in the 
heart of San Juan are all yours. 

EUROPEAN PLAN 

Single from Si 6. Double from $20. 
RESERVATIONS —See your Travel Agent, 
or call Hilton Carte Blanche Reservation 
Office LOngacre 3-6900 in N.Y.C. 


re\]\ew 


of GOOD SPORT in 


CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


Expertly written . . . 
illustrated . . . your guide to 
angling and hunting in this sportsmen’s 
vacationland. Send for it now! 


SPORTS 
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ASK ANYONE 

who's been to Puerto Rico... 


They’ll surely tell you the best-selling, 


best-tasting quality rum on the Island is 

DON Q 


Finest Rum for you 


80 Proof 

Schieffelin® & Co., New York 



FRIENDS LIKE BASEBALL, TOO??? 


Why not share the best of it. . .and every other sport ...with 


a year's gift subscription to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Lively 


... colorful ... rewarding ... it's easy to give and sure to 


please, 52 times a year. Price? . . . $7.50. 


To enter gift subscription orders just write: Dept. S-3412, 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 540 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois. 





Play ball! Practice alone! 
Pitch— catch flies ! Grounders! 
PITCH BACK is the amazing 
silent partner that throws the 
ball back instantly! 

Any speed — any distance — any angle you 
All weather nylon net — outdoors or indoors! 


At these and other fine stores : BOSTON — Jordan Marsh ; HART - 
FORD- G. Fox 8o Co.; PHILA. — Gimbels, Lits, Strawbridge Bn 
Clothier, Wanamakers; PITTSBURGH Horne’s; N.Y. Aber- 
crombie Bn Fitch, Abraham 86 Straus, Macy’s, Schwarz; WASH- 
INGTON — Lansburghs, Woodward & Lothrop; RICHMOND — 
Thalhimers; MIAMI — Richards. 


the esopus continued 

that we had laboriously to climb over. 

After about 30 minutes of this I ac- 
quired some cramped foot muscles 
and a fine set of blisters, and I lost 
several square inches of epidermis, an 
irreplaceable amount of breath and 
a large portion of my temper. 

Eventually we came out on some 
railroad tracks that crossed over the 
stream on a trestle. This looked fa- 
miliar, and I asked if the highway did 
not cross these tracks a quarter of a 
mile or so back from the trestle. On 
an affirmative reply I inquired with 
some heat why we had not parked the 
car there and walked along the right 
of way. I was told I could go home 
that way if I insisted but that no true 
outdoorsman ever demeaned himself 
by using such an easy thoroughfare. 

I waited grimly for my second 
wind and then asked where we went 
from here. 

“Why, nowhere,” he replied, un- 
slinging his equipment. “We fish off 
the trestle.” And with that he hooked 
up a spinning rod and dangled a huge 
spoon in the current. 

“Now look here,” I said. “It seems 
to me that there used to be a stretch 
of water just below here, called the 
Chimney Hole, that was considered 
pretty hot, and then a little farther 
downstream where the Esopus en- 
ters the Ashokan Reservoir there used 
to be a big pool with quite a few fish 
in it. What about them?” 

He shrugged disdainfully. “They’re 
still there, but people only go to them 
to catch big fish.” 

END OF THE LINE 

With that we parted company, 
and I invoked the authority of age in 
directing him to stay where he was 
until my return, so I wouldn’t have 
to hunt for him on the way home. 

I crossed the tracks, poked around 
in the bushes for a minute and, sure 
enough, there was a well-worn foot- 
path leading downstream. 

I followed the path to the end and 
came out at a signpost marking the 
junction of the reservoir and the Eso- 
pus, at which point, true to memory, 
there appeared before me a broad, 
deep pool, nicely studded with swirl- 
ing pockets of current. 

Now the Esopus is a trout stream 
with a reputation. It is within 100 
miles of New York City, and a paved 
highway runs alongside its banks for 
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nearly all of its fishable length. You 
would be inclined to think, as I had, 
that the stream would either be fished 
out or jammed to ruination with ea- 
ger anglers. Yet neither was the case. 

I worked the pool with a wet fly 
and after half a dozen casts caught 
a small perch on a Parmachene Belle. 
I put the perch back and moved up- 
stream, switching to dry flies. It 
proved to be a very enjoyable two 
hours. True, all I caught was half a 
dozen shiners and some trout too 
small to keep, but I must have side- 
tracked myself a good eight or nine 
times when I would see a fish jump. 
It was always a glimpse from the 
corner of my eye, and I never could 
be sure what it was I had seen. 

A LIKELY SPOT 

Those that I managed to tease into 
striking at a Quill Gordon all proved 
to be immature rainbows. Then about 
halfway through the Chimney Hole I 
struck a tiny pool that was a natural 
for trout. It was the fishiest looking 
place I’d seen all afternoon. 

I flipped a fly up over the lip and 
let it float across. Just before the fly 
reached the edge it disappeared. I 
struck gently and it struck back. So 
I struck again, harder this time. Again 
came a hard tug. For a minute I 
thought I had something. But when 
the line slackened briefly it stayed 
still. Another yank brought a brisk 
pull in return. 

Investigation brought up a red rub- 
ber ring, from a pickle jar, that had 
been wedged in the lip of the rocks. 
It was still springy enough to “strike 
back” when yanked. 

A comparison of notes later in the 
day with my father revealed that he 
too had come to grief in that particu- 
lar spot a few years before. It was 
here that he reeled in a full string of 
pearls. They were, of course, nickel- 
and-dime pearls, but then, as he said, 
“It takes an expert to catch pearls in 
fresh water.” 

At about this point on the stream 
my nephew caught up with me. He 
reported that he had lost his spoon to 
“an enormous carp which dashed un- 
der the trestle and made off with the 
terminal tackle.” 

Be that as it may, he was reduced 
to grasshoppers, and with these had 
secured two perch, one about four 
inches long and the other perhaps 
five. He cleaned them and wrapped 
continued 



60 Proof 


Only a steady hand is needed to create 
this eye-catching embellishment for a well- 
prepared meal. Into a liqueur glass, pour 
(% full) Canada Dry Creme de Cacao. 
Then gently float heavy cream over the top 
to fill. Ready in seconds ... so delicious! 


serves you 


ways 


1— Split-second cocktails. 2— New idea cookery. 3— Memorable 
after-dinner drinks. Your choice of 20 popular flavors. Superb 
quality. Sensibly priced. Free booklet! “How to be a Cordial 
Host” tells you how to use them. Ask your dealer or write: 
Canada Dry Corp., Dept. 6, 100 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORDIALS by CANADA 
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All Refinite-Sheidon The Refinite-Sheldon flexible-form eliminates 

neniiy registered at construction variables (concrete wall 10" thick) yet 

‘offices. rpo ' a ' e allows infinite design variety. Pools custom built to 

beautify every backyard, fit every budget. There's a 
franchised builder in major cities. For the name 
of your nearest builder, write: 

THE REFINITE POOL EQUIPMENT CO. 

Gen. Hdqlrs./ 14600 Arminla. Van Nuys. Calif. 

Midwestern Division/ Ralston. Nebr. 

Eastern Division/280 Midland Ave., Saddlebrook, N. J. 

Southern Division/41 12 Commerce Ave., Fairfield. Ala. 


■ theffh 

\ Refinite 



COGNAC OF THE COGNOSCENTI . . . 

Cognac Polignac offers leisurely 
pleasures for an educated palate — 
a seductive bouquet to savor slowly, 
the deep classic flavor of a great cognac. 
After dinner, of course— 
but as appropriate over ice any time. 
Polignac is the only cognac that is 
controlled from grape to glass by 
the Cognac Cooperative of France. 

80 PROOF COGNAC. IMPORTED FROM COGNAC. FRANCE 
B Y DENNIS & HUPPERT. NEW YORK 



them in a handkerchief, proposing to 
eat them for breakfast. 

I drove him home and for the rest 
of my stay managed to avoid going 
fishing with him. I understand he has 
some ambition to become a game 
warden when he reaches man’s estate. 
I had often wondered how game war- 
dens got to be the way they are. Now 
I know. 

After this first trip on the stream I 
had the feeling that most of my flies 
were too big. Consequently I drove up 
the road to Phoenicia, which is a sort 
of unofficial headquarters for Esopus 
fishermen, and went to Folkert Broth- 
ers’ store. In my childhood Folkert’s 
was considered an institution. 

There are a soda fountain, a well- 
stocked newsstand and a generous 
supply of tourist gadgets such as min- 
iature birch bark canoes and slabs of 
varnished pine with “Big Indian” 
burned into them, as well as various 
pennants and window stickers. Then 
there are counters and cases full of 
fishing and hunting equipment, and 
suitable clothing for such sport hangs 
on adjacent racks. It has attractions 
for all ages and sexes and, you might 
say, all sports. 

Folkert’s, I believe, was and is a 
family enterprise. I approached a 
pipe-smoking F olkert who, aside from 
grayer hair, looked much to me as he 
did 35 years ago. Of course, it may 
have been a son of the man I remem- 
ber, but I don’t think so, and a suit- 
able excuse for asking never arose. 
The Folkerts are of Swiss or German 
stock, dignified and quietly firm 
when it comes to dispensing advice 
and information. 

WELL SUPPLIED 

In short order I was stocked up 
with Quill Gordons, Brown Spiders, 
Beaverkills, Turkey Wings and a 
Brown Fox, all in sizes 12 and 16. I 
was also informed that the best fish- 
ing was to be found “above the wa- 
ter,” which was a new term to me. 

Nowadays, it seems, the Esopus 
may be low, but it will never run too 
low because the level is controlled by 
engineers. They have blasted a tunnel 
under the mountains to pipe Scho- 
harie water into the Esopus from the 
reservoir at Gilboa. They can, with 
the turn of a valve, adjust the flow to 
suit themselves, and this is the reason 
that even during a dry spell the level 
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of the stream may change as much as 
three or four inches from one day to 
the next. Also they say this is the rea- 
son the Esopus is so muddy these 
days, for the Schoharie water is alleg- 
edly drawn out over a mudbank, 
bringing with it a plentiful supply of 
silt and what-have-you. By going 
“above the water” you avoid this 
mud and get clear water, which the 
tunnel has brought to the Esopus at 
55°— perfect trout temperature. 

It was my opinion that a little rain 
would work wonders with the fishing 
all along the Esopus, and Folkert 
agreed, saying that the Cold Brook 
Station would be a good place to try. 

This advice sounded good to me, 
since it looked like rain at any mo- 
ment and, also, Cold Brook Station 
was close to home for me. Then too, 
Ed Zern once told me that he had run 
into a bunch of big rainbows just be- 
low this spot. It was several years ago, 
and he figured they must have been 
making their way upstream from the 
reservoir when he met them. He esti- 
mated that they weighed well over 
five pounds because he hooked three 
of them in succession and lost them 
on tackle with which he customarily 
landed salmon. 

NOTHING BUT MUD 

Well, it rained hard for two days 
and then quit. The situation looked 
perfect. I picked up my father and 
we headed for Cold Brook. Unfortu- 
nately, the Esopus was muddier than 
ever. Having nothing better to do, 
we drove upstream. Near Phoenicia 
the water was the color of cocoa. We 
decided to go above the water and see 
if it improved. If anything, it looked 
a lot worse. 

Prepared to abandon the project, 
I was looking for a place in which 
to turn around when I noticed sign- 
boards warning of road construction 
work. I got a hunch about the muddy 
water and pushed on for a couple of 
miles until we drove out of the con- 
struction area. Sure enough, the mud 
had come from the rain’s washing 
down the clay and red shale banks 
into the stream. 

We had followed the construction 
into Big Indian valley and then left 
it behind. The next glimpse of 
the stream showed water as clear as 
you could want. Now all we had to 
do was find a parking place not too 
far from the stream. This was easier 
continued 



910 SPRING ST. 
PHILA. 7. PA. 


CATALOG 


JUDGED BEST 


WRITE 
FOR FREE 


on leading courts 
throughout 
the world 




Slazenger 


THE NEW YORK OLYMPIC COMMITTEE AND 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED URGE YOU TO 
BUY A SHARE IN OLYMPIC VICTORY 
AT THE 1960 OLYMPIC GAMES IN ROME 
AUGUST 25 TO SEPTEMBER 11 


Because our Olympic athletes are not government-subsidized, expenses for 
team participation must be met by public subscription only. Your contribu- 
tion will help insure our being represented in the XVII Olympiad by a full 
team of the finest American athletes. 

clip and mail — 

To OLYMPICS, Box I960, New York 1, N. Y. 

I hereby enclose contribution for shares in Olympic victory. I understand that each 

share is priced at $1.00, and that I will receive a certificate in acknowledgement of my con- 
tribution. (Please make check payable to U. S. Olympic Committee.) 

NAME 

ADDR ESS 

CITY AND STATE 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS ARE TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
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KNEE-DEEP IN THE SWIRLING WATERS OF THE ESOPUS, A FISHERMAN NETS HIS CATCH 


THE ESOPUS continued 

said than done, for the stream imme- 
diately turned one direction and the 
road the other. However, when we 
reached the village of Oliverea we 
parked beside a bridge and started 
wading upstream. 

At first there were a lot of little 
fish, three and four inches long, and 
a lot of little children about four feet 
long, who were full of conversation 
and seemed bent on going fishing with 
us. One small boy assured us that he 
personally had caught a two-and-a- 
half-pound shark the day before, and 
his buddy offered to show us where 
there was a dead trout. We got rid of 
the last one, a pleasant blonde child 
named Mildred, who was fishing a 
most attractive riffle with an empty 
milk bottle. Mildred said there were 
plenty of fish but that they weren’t 
biting on milk. She also said she 
couldn’t go any farther upstream 


than the next bend on pain of parent- 
al discipline. We said goodby and 
hurried around the bend. 

This was about three-quarters of a 
mile from where we had parked the 
car, and from here on we had the 
stream to ourselves. As usual, I got 
delayed toying with small fish. My 
father worked his way upstream ahead 
of me where he found a nice pool, 
some 20 yards long and maybe 30 
feet wide. I arrived at the foot of the 
pool in time to see him hook a lively 
rainbow that weighed in at a pound 
and a half. I tried the pool after him, 
but the flurry and excitement had 
spooked the fish and, since it was 
getting dark, we went home. 

Next summer I will go back to 
Oliverea and expect to clean up. 
I’ll probably take my father with 
me, for he is a far better fisherman 
than I, but I expect to send my 
nephew off on an endurance hike in 
the opposite direction. end 
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Announcing a Revolutionary 
Kind of Car! 



Austin & Morris 850 



only $ 1295 * 


Here’s the short, short story of an incredible new com- 
pact car from Britain— The Austin 850 and Morris 850. It’s 
3 feet shorter, priced $300 lower than the leading imported 
compacts. If they can park on a dime, this one can park on 
a shirt button. 

The engine is placed sideways in front. So are the gear- 
box, transmission, differential. Result: far more legroom 
than in far bigger cars! 

The Austin & Morris 850 has solid unitized ; <-• 
construction, plus another big secret : independent 
rubber suspension all around. Soaks up 


potholes, shock, vibration that shakes the life out of “ordi- 
nary” cars 6 feet longer. 

One of the 85()’s sports car features is front wheel drive. 
Gives you “go” on hills, slick, ice, snow. And it’s virtually 
skid-proof! Top test drivers tried again and again, and said: 
“The darn car refuses to skid!” The reason: another 850 
exclusive— cornerstone placement of its broad track wheels. 
Happy ending: 75 mph and 45 mpg! See the incredible 
new Austin-Morris ■» ^ 350 soon. You’ll say, “It’s just too 
good to be true 1 .”— for years 
after it’s yours. 
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I f you advertised in time’s Atlantic Edition and 
were calling on an important new prospect in West 
Germany, he’d probably greet you with, Nehmen Sie 
doch Platz. Ich habe Ihre Anzeigen in time gelesen.* 
— “Take a seat— I’ve read your ads in time.” 

Throughout the free world, business and government 
leaders count on time to keep up on current events. 

And because time gets to the people who mean busi- 
ness, more businessmen are depending on time’s In- 
ternational Editions to carry their advertising abroad. 

If you, too, would like to sell most effectively in the 
world marketplace, the International Editions of time 
can do a real job for you. Call your time International 
sales representative today. 


TIME 

ki 


TIME'S Atlantic Edition. Published in English, the business language of the world, to reach decision-makers throughout 
Europe, the Middle East and Africa. News content is identical to time U. S. with advertising specific for the area, time Atlantic 
is printed in Paris and air-speeded to major cities for delivery to readers the same day as time in the U. S. Latest ABC circula- 
tion: 158,438 (six months average ending December 31, 1959). European sales offices: London, Paris, Dusseldorf, Zurich. 
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TORO ANNOUNCES THE 

° ROTARY 


vo UR lawn looks like it’s just come from the cleaner's when 
you step off the new Toro Pony*. No grass clippings in sight. 
They're snatched up and blasted into the bag the instant they’re 
cut. The powerful vacuum from the full circle “Wind Tunnel” 
design does it. And this exclusive Toro feature gives you a riding 
rotary that cuts a 25" swath — outmows any other riding rotary 
on the market. 

What more can you ask? An automatic shut-off that permits 
the blade to rotate only when the operator’s safely seated on the 
machine? Single lever height of cut adjustment with lock for 
transport position? Two-speed geared transmission? Reverse? 
They’re all included at $349.95 (only $34.95 down)— along with 
the grass-catching bag and many other features (including an 
optional electric starter) your Toro dealer will be happy to point 
out. He’s listed in the yellow pages — under “Lawn Mowers.” 


TORO 

mi 

TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
3018 SNELLING AVENUE. MINNEAPOLIS 6. MINNESOTA. U.S.A. 


Colt has 6-blade 25" reel for 
smooth scissor-cut on fine lawn. 
Gives maximum operator comfort. 
$219.95— only $21.95 down. 


* Registered Trademarks of Toro Manufacturing Corp. 


Sportsman* tractor with 32" 
triple-blade rotary mower— $449.95 
complete, $44.95 down. Other at- 
tachments available. 
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TMEW FROM 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER 
OF QUALITY TRANSISTORS 


! Exciting 

it Miniature 3 Vs" 
. Model 6TP-354 




Complete In 


Smart Personal 


Jewel Case 




Only Toshiba's leadership in transistors 
and over 80 years of experience in 
the production of the finest precision 

instruments could create so tiny a 
6-transistor portable with such 

superlative performance, elegant 
styling . . . and price if so low. Small 
enough to hide in the palm of your 
hand . . . yet outperforms larger 

models. In popular colors. 

With Batteries, Earphone & Pouch. 

Plush Lined Jewel Box with Alliga- 
tor Crain Cover in Rich Cold Finish. 33.95 


The Finest, Most Beautiful, Powerful 
8-Transistor Portable Radio 

Another incomparable Toshiba achievement 
in styling, performance and value. In rich 
grey’and blue witn attractive soft gold grille. 

MODEL 8TM-294: Complete with 4-Penlite 
Batteries, Earphone & Case, Leather 
Carrying Case. 44 95 


TRANSISTOR WORLD CORPORATION 
52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL GEORGE SMITH, viliu • ■ 1" 

coaching prominence at LI. of Cincinnati on Oscar 
Kobertson 's marvelous skills, will henceforth do 
his masterminding from athletic director's chair. 
Smith moved up to replace M. Charles Mileham 
'raised to assistant to Vice-President Ralph C. 
Bursiek i, was in turn succeeded by his assistant, 
Ed Jucker, 42, who will assume almost impossible 
task of finding another Robertson. 

JIM POLLA RD, short-term 1 19weeks i Minneapo- 
lis coach, will not be around when Lakers move to 
Los Angeles next fall. Denied long-term contract 
by Owner Bob Short, Bollard lost “interest in 
coaching pro basket ball,” quickly found himself 
out of job. Possible replacement: Boston Celtics’ 
Bill Sharman, nearing end of trail as player, and 
home-town favorite in Los Angeles, where he once 
starred for I’SC. 

BOATING— MISS THRIFT WAV, with Bill Mun- 
eey at wheel, finished third to Wnhua in first heat, 
took second and third heats, averaged 101 mph 
to win Apple Cup for unlimited hydros, Lake 
Chelan, Wash. 

BRAVATA, Class-D 40-foot sloop owned and 
sailed by Ed Bourne and Don Stewart, Oabrillo 
Beach YC, over-all winner, Ensenada Race, New- 
port Harbor, Calif. -lo-Ensenada, Mexico. 

BURT ROSS JR., 32-year-old Spokane salesman, 
bounced custom-built X-class hydro (powered by 
M ercury M ark 75-hp motor t hrough two runs over 
one-kilometer course on Seattle’s Lake Washing- 
ton, averaged 115.547 mph for new world speed 
record for outboard hydros. 

HARV ARD VARSITY, over Princeton : by 2 'A 
lengths!, MIT and Dartmouth, in 8:35.9 for 1 % 
miles. Compton Cup; HARVARD LIGHT- 
WEIGHTS, over Princeton (by 3 lengths and 
Penn, in 6:27 for l- miles, Princeton, N.J. 
PENN, over Yale (by 2 'A lengths) and Columbia, 
in 11.42 for 2 miles, Blackwell Cup, Derby, Conn. 
CALIFORNIA, over Stanford (by 12 lengths), in 
15:27 for 3 miles. Redwood City, Calif. 

bowling JAMES CHEARNO, Baltimore, 
men's all-events, with 1,292; ETHEL DIZE, Bal- 
limore, women’s all-events, with 1,259. National 
Duckpin championships, Richmond, Va. 
JAMESNIXON, Minnesota, overCarl Maekerer. 
Rutgers, 606-533, national collegiate individual 
match-game title, New York. 

boxinG-HAROI.D JOHNSON, deliberate No. 1 
light heavyweight contender, chased cautious 
Clarence (Tiger ? ) Floyd for 10 dull rounds, caught 
him often enough to win decision at Philadelphia. 
Complained Johnson: "He’s a clown, not a lighter.’’ 
WILLI E PASTRA N< ), nimble Miami Beach light 
heavyweight, llicked his way to 10-round decision 
over Alonzo Johnson, Louisville, Ky. 

RALPH DUPAS, 12-round decision over 2nd- 
ranked welterweight Rudell Stitch, Sydney, Aus- 

bridge — FRANCE won men’s title when Spingold 
Two held challenging Britain to draw; UNITED 
ARAB REPUBLIC, women’s title. Olympiad 
world tournament, Turin, Italy (see -page. 26). 

chess— MIKHAIL TAL, brash young (23 i Lat- 
vian, forced draw in 21st game, pushed lead to 
12}$ 8).$, successfully concluded his two-month- 
long challenge for Mikhail Botvinnik’s world 
title, Moscow. 

golf JERRY BARBER, Los Angeles, finished 
with dazzling 67 for 268 total, won Tournament 
of Champions and $10,000, Las Vegas. 

WIFFI SMITH. St. Clair, Mich., Peach Blossom 
Open, with 212 for 54 holes, Spartanburg, S.C. 
COBBY \VA RE, Georgia, with pressure 67 on last 
18 holes, lied LSU’s Don Essigat 283, was awarded 
title when Essig passed up playolT to make plane 
schedule. Southern I ntercollegiates, Athens, Ga. 
Team champion: LSU, with 573. 

ARMY, Eastern Intercollegiate title, with 754, 
Pittsburgh. Runner-up and Ivy League cham- 
pion: Penn, wilh 757. 

harness racing MESSENGER STAKES, 
first of triple crown pacing events, fleshed out 11- 
horse field in mile trials at Roosevelt. Raceway. 
Surprisingly enough. Major Goose (2:02 1/5) and 
Betting Time 2:03 2/5.) finished on top in re- 
spective divisions, put favored Bright Knight 
on notice for Saturday’s $142,786 pace for 3-year- 
olds. The ladies, too, got ready for Friday’s $26,- 
972 Lady Maud, filly counterpart of Messenger. 
Billy Haugh ton-trained Hodge Podge and Rapid 
Transit stepped out handsomely in trials, became 
generally regarded as sidewheelers to beat 


hockey — NHL continued to hand out postseason 
goodies to its stars. Latest to receive awards worm 
$1,000 each: Detroit’s Gordie Howe, voted Hart 
Trophy as most valuable player — for fifth time; 
Montreal's rough-tough Doug Harvey, named 
oulstandingdefenseman and winner of James Nor- 
ris Memorial Trophy — also for fifth time. 

horse racing VENETIAN WAY, under exp,-.-; 
hands of Bill Hartack, strode resolutely away 
from Bally Ache to win $158,950 Kentucky Der- 
by by 3 l-'i lengths at Churchill Downs (seepage 21 ). 
MAKE SAIL, Harry Guggenheim’s lightly cam- 
paigned 3-year-old filly stirred up own breeze 
with late speed, finished neck in front of Quazo to 
give owner second straight win in $40,550 Ken- 
tucky Daks at Churchill Downs. 

MANASSA MAULER: $25,000 Valley Forge H„ 
f m. 70 yds,, by 2 t<j lengths over Yes You Will, 
in 1:42 4 5, Garden State. Bill Boland up. 
RICACHO: Virginia Gold Cup, 4 m. over 22 
jumps., by l.t-5 lengths over Mainstay, in 8:29, 
Warrenton, Va. Joe Aitchenson Jr. up. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS — HANS 
HERRMANN and JOACHIM BONNIER aver- 
aged 59.5 mph in German Porsche, won 450-mile 
Targa Florio race in 7:33.8, Palermo, Sicily. 

lacrosse — ARM Y. led by Bob Miser's five goals 
and four assists, trimmed Maryland 17-6, re- 
mained unbeaten in college competition, West 
Point, N.Y. 

MT. WASHINGTON, over Rutgers, 15-8, for 
18lh straight, Baltimore. 

POLO SAN ANTONIO, over Dallas, 12-6, foi 
Southwestern Intra-Circuit title and place in next 
summer's national 12-goal tournament, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


soccer BURNLEY, over Manchester City, 2-1, 
in final game to win English Soccer League title 
with 55 points, London. Burnley will represent 
England in International Soccer League, which 
begins play in New York and Jersey City May 25. 
WOLVERHAMPTON WANDERERS, over 
Blackburn Rovers, 3 0, for Football Association 
Cup before 100,000 at London's Wembley Sta- 
dium f see page XX). 


track 8 field — MAX TRl'EX, sturdy little Cal- 
ifornian, stepped off 5,000 meters in 14:03.6 to 
break own U.S. record; Buddy Edelen, San Fran- 
cisco Olympic Club, broke American mark for 
10,000 meters with 29:58.8, San Jose All Comers 
Meet, Sunnyvale, Calif. 

I.ARRY SHOEMAKER, TED NELSON. DAR- 
VI S GORMIER and K. E. MERRITT, Andrews 
(Texas) II. S.. raced 440-yard relay in 41.5, broke 
U.S. interscholastic record for second Lime in 
month, Austin, Texas. 

USC, over California, SO 51, for 91st straight dual 
meet victory, Los Angeles. 


wrestling — DICK WILSON, 25-year-old Toledo 
U. senior who won 114. 5-pound freestyle title 
week earlier, added Greco-Roman crown in Olym- 
pic trials at Ames, Iowa. Other winners: Larry 
Lauchle, Pittsburgh. 125.5 pounds: Lee Allen. 
Portland, Ore., 136.5 pounds; Bon Northrup, San 
Francisco, 147.5 pounds: Jack Grubbs, St. Louis, 
160,5 pounds; Rudy Williams, Romulus, Mich., 
174 pounds; Howard George, Watertown.N. Y.,191 
pounds; Dale Lewis, Milwaukee, heavyweighl. 


mileposts — DIED: VERN BICKFORD, 39, 
briefly starred Boston later Milwaukee! Braves 
pitcher from 1948 until arm trouble ended career 
in 1954; of cancer, at Richmond, Va. Bickford 
won 66, lost 57, had his greatest season in 1950 
when he pitched 312 innings, won 19 games, 
hurled no-hitter against then Brooklyn Dodgers. 
DIED: JOHN REED KILPATRICK, 70, bluff, 
extroverted Yaleman, two-time (1909-1910) All- 
America end. soldier, builder, sportsman; of can- 
cer, in New York. Kilpatrick became president, of 
deficit-ridden Madison Square Garden in 1933, 
soon had it booming, in 1955 moved up to chair- 
man of hoard to make way for James Norris. He 
also was president of N.Y. Rangers. 

DIED: BILLY SHERIDAN, 70ish. longtime 
(40 years) wrestling coach at Lehigh, where his 
grapplers compiled 223-83-7 record in dual meets, 
won 13 Eastern team titles, five national and 59 
Eastern individual championships; of leukemia, 
at Bethlehem, Pa. 
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TM 

HOLE 


The readers take over 


POINTS OF VIEW] 

Sirs: 

Regarding your story on the Fullmer 
vs. Giardello fight (A Mad Night in Mon- 
tana, SI, May 2), I think that Giardello 
was robbed of the title because of poor 
officiating by Referee Harry Kessler. 

Louis Manzione 

Cedar Knolls, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Why Harry Kessler did not stop the 
fight and declare Fullmer the winner, I 
cannot understand. 

Russell R. Ratcliff 

Mobile, Ala. 

“BARUNA'S" FURTHER TRAVAILS 

Sirs: 

The spread of Baruna losing a spin- 
naker was a great picture, to which your 
writer did justice ( Sail Ho!, SI, May 2). 

But, contrary to what he says, in the 
second race with Bolero a week later, 
Banina did, in fact, suffer further sail 
damage. On the long beat to weather, 



in the course of a headsail change, the 
interim jib got out of hand as it was be- 
ing lowered. It thrashed about and beat 
a hole in the mainsail, which then split as 
though opened with a zipper (see above). 

It is quite premature, it would seem 
to me, to regard the long rivalry between 
Baruna and Bolero as decided. 

Jack Hedden 

San Francisco 

• Sailor Hedden knows a little bit 
about boat-racing troubles himself. 
Celebes, his 69-foot ketch, burned 
out from under him in the 1958 San 
Francisco to Acapulco race (SI, Feb. 
3, 1958). -ED. 


tirement will make baseball "less exciting 
for everybody.” To me, no player, re- 
gardless of how great he is, can really 
hurt the game by leaving. All players are 
mere “actors on the stage” of the game 
— here for a while and, of course, inevita- 
bly gone — and the game rolls on with its 
highs, lows, and always the imminence 
of bright newcomers. 

Al RAINOVIC 


Milwaukee 


IN DEFENSE OF LISTON 

Sirs: 

The facts you presented about Sonny 
Liston’s police record are correct ( Big 
Punch, Small Chance, SI, May 9), but I 
would like to point out two other things. 
One is that Sonny was only 17 years old 
when arrested for robbery in 1950. He 
was held in the St. Louis jail until he was 
18, then sent to the state penitentiary. 
The other thing is that his fight with a 
policeman in 1956 occurred only after the 
officer reportedly slurred the Negro race 
and Liston’s parents. And though Liston 
was convicted of stealing the policeman’s 
gun, the boy merely emptied the revolver 
of its bullets and threw it back to the 
cop. As a boxing referee in St. Louis, I’ve 
known Liston for about five years. 

Bob Ingham 

Ferguson, Mo. 

DON'T TAKE MY SUNSHINE AWAY 

Sirs: 

When Tacoma weather and baseball 
were given space in your columns (Score- 
card, May 2), emphasis was put on the 
negative, not the positive. Certainly Ta- 
coma’s return to Pacific Coast League 
play, after an absence of 55 years, was 
partially marred by rain or drizzle, ne- 
cessitating postponement of several early- 
season games. But rain checks are an ac- 
cepted part of baseball. And to point out 
emphatically that the weather in Tacoma 
and the Puget Sound area is not condu- 
cive to baseball play is silly. 

Moreover, Tacoma did not leave the 
Coast loop way back in ’05 because of 
rainy or inclement weather, but rather 
because of dollar lack at the gate. I know: 
I was there. 

Elliott Metcalf 

Tacoma, Wash. 

• The writer of Sports Illustrated’s 
story is also a native of Tacoma, and 
though he left when only 6, his rec- 
ollection of the town is distinctly 
foggy.— ED. 


THE OLD ORDER PASSETH 

Sirs: 

While I share your admiration for Ted 
Williams (New Season — Old Ted, SI, May 
2), I disagree with the statement his re- 


FOR LOVE OF TENNIS 

Sirs: 

I noticed in Sports Illustrated’s 
A pril 25th issue the following statement 
continued 



at their Finest 

... at drug, photo, department 
stores— wherever color film is sold. 


S 1 to *6 95 


Portland 


Oregon 




WEED ’em and FISH! 

weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing 
gear, with R-H Weed 
Rhap-20, Granular 2,4-D. 

Inexpensive, easy to use, 
sure results. For free in- 

Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36 51. Jacksonville, Ark. 
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You can perform better 


with a 


GUINNESS the picture! 



GUINNESS!.. 


If you keep coming back for more ... in your work, 
in your sports . . . you may be a Guinness® man. 
Now, Guinness stout is not all things to all men. 
For 200 years it has been recognized as an 
acquired taste. This dark, Irish brew, this almost- 
bitter flavor... takes getting used to. But brawny 
types who work hard and play hard . . . how they 
look forward to its goodness ! Nothing gives you 
the same strength of flavor, mixed half-and-half 
with beer . . . and it's great straight! 


A FULL-BODIED BREW FOR ABLE-BODIED MEN 


IMPORTED BY HEUBLEIN FOOD IMPORTING CO., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


19TH hole continued 


by George Barnes, president of the U.S. 
Lawn Tennis Association: 

“The term ‘love’ confuses people. It 
tends to put the sport into the wrong 
category, namely, a sissy game.” 

I am sorry that Mr. Barnes treats 
“love” so lightly. I thought love, affec- 
tion and friendship help make the world 
go round and a better place to live- 

Julian S. Myrick 

New York City 

• Reader Myrick is a former presi- 
dent of the USLTA, and his high re- 
gard for the social sense of “love” is 
much to be admired. But in tennis, 
as he appreciates, the word used to 
designate no score is presumably de- 
rived from the French I’oeuf, meaning 
egg. The egg’s outline resembles, of 
course, a zero. — ED. 

GOLF FOR WOMEN (AND MEN) 

Sirs: 

As a male weekend golfer, I was aghast 
when I noted the space assigned to Bev- 
erly Hanson’s article ( Golf for Women, 
SI, May 2). Visions of 10-minute delays 
and magpie chatterings in the middle of 
my backswing caused a violent shudder. 
I almost dropped your magazine in dis- 
gust. Happily, I did not. 

I read the article, went to bed early, 
and the next day, following her instruc- 
tions, had the best round of my life. Ab- 
jectly I apologize for my first thoughts 
and extend warm thanks to Miss Hanson. 

John A. Hastings 

Portland, Ore. 

REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST 

Sirs: 

I imagine that a number of your Ken- 
tucky readers, among them me, are going 
to resent your calling Churchill Downs a 
ramshackle track (Spectacle, May 2). 
Now, I will admit that the scene of the 
great Kentucky Derby is not like one of 
those newer masonry monoliths, such as 
you have there in Aqueduct, but it is cer- 
tainly not ramshackle. You’ll have folks 
who have never visited Louisville think- 
ing that the place is ready to fall down. 

The Downs has been modernized in re- 
cent years, and compares very favorably 
to other running tracks around the coun- 
try. It still retains its ancient twin spires 
and other reminders of that first Derby 
when Aristides came home in front. I 
have visited tracks over the land and, 
along with Belmont Park, I should clas- 
sify the Downs as “venerable” in the best 
sense of the word. 

I am no Johnny-come-lately, either. I 
imagine that I am one of the few living 
racing fans who saw the only filly ever to 
win the Run for the Roses, Regret, in 
1915. I was then 7 years old, and can re- 
call that my mother had a clubhouse ad- 
mission badge calling for "ladies and boys 
in knickerbockers.” I then, as did all boys 
that age, wore knickerbockers whether 
we liked it or not. I didn't. 

Major John W. Dundon (ret.) 

Louisville 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRA 



It happened in London — 

Friday, May 6, 1960 — 

and today you can see the full story in pictures 

on LIFE’S cover in color — 

and in ten black-and-white news pages inside. 


LIFE 


DON’T MISS the new issue of 




Catch more fish ! 
...with RCA's New 
Depth Meter in 


Portable Transistorized Flashing 
Depth Sounder and Fish Finder 


You’ll catch more fish faster with 
RCA’s exciting new Depth Meter III. 
Spots schools of fish and points out deep 
holes where the big fellows hide ! Shows 
depth to 120 feet for safer navigation. 
Available with transducer for hull or 



transom mounting. 

• Easy to operate— one 

• Operates from eight 
self-contained flash- 
light batleries or 
boat's 12 volt system 

• Portable— mounts 
anywhere in boat 

■ Rotates and tilts for 
better viewing 

• Visible in daylight 
due to light hood 
and inclined scale 

• Attractively styled 

• Functionally designed 
. Waterproof $■] 39 OO 

For complete information on Depth Meter III 
and oilier equipment, see your nearest RCA 
Radiomurine Dealer, or write: RCA Communi- 
cations Division, Building 15-1, Camden, N. J. 


J^aduntia/une 

RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


lionslly 


COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 
CAMDEN, N.J. 


Pat on the Back 



THE PRITULAS 


‘I beat Mama ’ 


Tournament badminton, because it 
requires the eye-muscle coordination 
of a falcon and the stamina of a plow 
horse, is not a child’s game. Yet the 
Pritula children of Detroit have made 
winning badminton tournaments a 
family affair. Thirteen-year-old Shar- 
on ( center ) is currently the 18-and- 
under national singles and doubles 
champion. Bobby, Sharon’s twin 
brother, holds two national boys’ 
titles and, with his younger brother 
Jimmy, reigns as the under-13 dou- 
bles champion. Together they have 
amassed 148 trophies. Little Suzie, 
who is just learning the game, did not. 


win her woolly dog. Father Vic took 
up badminton after an injury forced 
him to give up amateur hockey. Soon 
he and his wife Norma were winning 
tournaments. Three years ago Norma 
Pritula, then the defending Michi- 
gan champion, came up against Shar- 
on in the state tournament. “I beat 
Mama,” recalls Sharon. “I’ve been 
playing older women since I was 10 
and wanted to win the title real bad, 
but I did feel funny afterward.” To 
Mrs. Pritula the only drawback to 
winning is the trophies. “If these 
kids keep going,” she complains, 
“I’ll have to hire a maid to dust.” 
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May 10, 1060 


You’ll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red’ 
. . . that incredibly smooth Scotch whisky 


You can taste what 139 years of patience and pampering have done. There’s nothing hurried 
here. Every drop is touched with time and tenderness. In much the same way Johnnie 
Walker Red Label coddles your taste buds. For here, in this great Scotch, lies the path to one 
of life's most civilized pleasures. Demand it! You'll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red. 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF • IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Be really refreshed! Win with Coke ! Only Coca-Cola gives you 
the cheerful lift that’s bright and lively... the cold crisp taste that 



FOR THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 



